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Nuns out of New Mexico schools 

Back in the days when small schools in frontier New 
Mexico could not scare up enough teachers willing to do 
the self-sacrificing work, many communities pressed into 
service teaching orders of Catholic nuns. You can find 
the story in Sister Blandina’s At the End of the Sania Fe 
Trail (Bruce), as well as in “Nuns in New Mexico’s pub- 
lic schools” (Am. 11/27/48). Now a New Mexico court 
has rejected the nuns (and priests an¢ brothers) with a 
curt “Scram. You can’t teach in the public schools any 
longer, because we have finally discovered that your work 
for us is unconstitutional.” The teachers are charged with 
violating both the New Mexico State and the Federal 
constitutions, which supposedly require “absolute separa- 
tion of Church and State.” These alleged violations in- 
clude employing sectarian emblems in tax-supported 
schools, holding tax-supported classes in builuings owned 
by the Catholic Church, furnishing “sectarian-indoc- 
trinated” textbooks to tax-supported schools, furnishing 
free textbooks to Catholic parochial and private schools, 
and furnishing free bus transportation to public or 
parochial schools. Church authorities plan to appeal the 
decision in regard to free textbooks and bus transporta- 
tion, because the New Mexico decision runs counter to 
U.S. Supreme Court findings on textbooks in the Louisi- 
ana case (Cochran v. Bd. of Education, 1929) and on bus 
transportation in the New Jersey case (Everson v. Bd. of 
Education, 1947). Judge E. T. Hensley, it would seem, 
went far beyond his mandate when he stated that the 
nuns “should forever be barred from receiving any school 
money.” This New Mexico decision will doubtless set up 
a chain-reaction in other States where similar condi- 
tions prevail. We can only hope that the reaction will 
not be too acrimonious, pending such time as the Su- 
preme Court comes to a sane determination of what the 
prohibition of “an establishment of religion” in the First 
Amendment to our Federal Constitution means. In North 
Dakota, nuns teaching in public schools have donned 
the former apparel of Waves to conform to State law. 


What about the private agencies? 

Msgr. John O’Grady, Secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, called attention to the 
growing threat to private social-welfare agencies in his 
testimony before the House Ways and Means Cqmmittee 
on March 12. According to Msgr. O’Grady, the new bill 
Proposing Federal grants to the States for all social- 
welfare programs (H.R. 2892) would endanger private 
agencies in two ways. First, the bill would force local 
communities to set up a single local agency to administer 
its child-care program. At present some communities are 
using voluntary organizations for the care of needy chil- 
dren. Under the proposed bill, in order-to qualify for 
Federal funds a community would have to revamp this 
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arrangement and set up a public program. Secondly, 
the mere announcement that the Federal Government 
proposes to enter the entire field of child care would 
minimize the significance of voluntary child-welfare 
projects and institutions. This new bill, whatever its other 
merits, strikes us as expressing a seriously false social 
philosophy. With only one or two incidental exceptions, 
it is completely silent on the role of non-public welfare 
agencies. The erroneous and blind assumption that the 
public agency is the only American agency, commonly 
made in the field of education, is being repeated in a 
field where it is even more obviously untrue—that of 
social welfare. The States have not excluded private agen- 
cies from a share in public welfare funds, as they have 
excluded private schools from a share in public school 
funds. Is the Federal Security Agency out to force the 
States to secularize welfare services? 


Family allowances 
Two can live as cheaply as one, they say. Maybe. But 
not three. Especially when Three is a baby, and needs the 
things babies need, including mother’s constant care. 
That means that mother has to give up her job and the 
income decreases as the family grows. When Four and 
Five come along—and if they don’t come along it’s a 
poor outlook for America—then it really becomes a prob- 
lem to see how many can live as cheaply as one. Mother 
can go back to work of course, and she often has to. The 
children won’t like it; there was more truth than senti- 
ment in the Gay Nineties songs about “What is Home 
without Mother?” Pius XI didn’t like it. He made that 
very plain in Quadragesimo Anno: 
Mothers wiil above all devote their work to the home 
and the things connected with it; intolerable, and to 
be opposed with all Our strength, is the abuse 
whereby mothers of families, because of the insufli- 
ciency of the father’s salary, are forced to engage in 
gainful occupations outside the domestic walls, to 
the neglect of their own proper cares and duties, par- 
ticularly the education of their children. 
The Pope added a good word for “various systems de- 
vised and attempted in practice, by which an increased 
wage is paid in view of increased family burdens.” Forty- 
six countries were listed by Mary T. Waggaman in an 
AMERICA article, in our May 29, 1948 issue, as having 
at one time or other tried some system of family allow- 
ances. On March 11 of this year the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life, meeting at San Francisco, 
declared that the increasing number of mothers who have 
to work outside the home indicates a failure of “industry 
or government or both.” The Conference called for a 
national family-allowance act, noting that Canada had 
such a provision for family needs. It would be a good 
occasion for Catholic societies and study clubs to do 
some investigation and thinking about family allowances. 
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Extension of rent control 

In firm control of the House, a coalition of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats, by a final vote of 261 to 
153, passed a rent-control bill on March 15 that fell 
somewhat short of Administration demands. 1) Instead 
of a two-year extension beyond March 31, the House 
conceded only fifteen months. 2) It refused to grant 
power to the Housing Expediter to institute criminal 
proceedings for violations of the law. This means—unless 
the Senate tightens up enforcement provisions—that the 
Expediter must rely on suits for treble damages to cope 
with black-market rents. 3) The House also refused to re- 
control rents on permanent accommodations in residen- 
tial hotels. 4) Much more important; it provided that 
the legislative body of any State or political subdivision 
could do away with rent controls at its pleasure. Though 
Administration leaders in the House warned that this 
provision would “cut controls and lead to confusion 
thrice confounded,” the Housing Expediter, Tighe 
Woods, was a bit more sanguine. Though hoping for a 
better bill from the Senate, he doubted whether more 
than ten per cent of the 1,100 counties now under con- 
trols would elect to remove them. He said that local off- 
cials were much less eager to get rid of controls than 
was the Congress. 5) The amendment providing that a 
landlord is entitled to a “reasonable return on the rea- 
sonable value of his property,” while justifiable in prin- 
ciple, may be either unenforceable or open to abuse. For 
the rest, the bill seems to be an improvement over the 
law expiring March 31. Many a tenant will note with 
satisfaction that landlords and tenants are no longer 
permitted to make “voluntary” increases up to fifteen 
per cent. They will be happy, too, that the bill places 
responsibility for enforcement squarely on the Federal 
Government. The final bill will almost certainly differ in 
important respects from the House bill. The Senate seems 
disposed to drop the “reasonable return” feature of the 
present proposal and put sharper teeth in the enforce- 
ment clause. 


The world of your own neighborhood 

The editors of AMERICA are mindful as they endeavor 
to describe trends and tides in world affairs that other 
important issues are being talked about in country stores 
and city corners. They are local problems that can be 
handled only by community action. Your neighborhood, 
next to your family, is your primary social responsibility. 
What can’t conceivably be achieved by individual effort, 
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no matter how apostolic or spiritually motivated, can 
often be accomplished by group effort. The unpromising 
area behind Chicago’s stockyards is a striking demonstra. 
tion of the point. In the March McCall’s magazine John 
Bartlow Martin describes the achievements of the Back 
of the Yard’s Neighborhood Council, with its motto “We 
the people will work out our own destiny!” Using local 
groups—churches, the chamber of commerce, nationality 
clubs, boys’ athletic teams—the Council has an admirable 
record for a practical program of health, housing, race 
relations, youth problems, etc. But as Father Edward 
Duff reported in AMERICA three years ago: 
The chief significance of the Back of the Yards 
Council is not what it has achieved but what it is: 
the expression of a neighborhood interested in local 
problems, confident of its ability to help itself and 
actively working at the unending task of improving 


the external conditions of human living through co- 
operative efforts (6/29/46, p. 268). 


The New York State Citizens Council has succeeded in 


establishing active local groups in many up-State cities, 
Similar, if less publicized organizations, are New York’s 
Community Programs, first sponsored by the Interracial 
Council and described in these pages by Dean William 
Russell (AM. 4/5/47). The workings of parochial coun- 
cils in Germany are described on p. 680 of this issue. 


Mr. Rankin and the veterans 

House members are still gasping over Rep. John E. 
Rankin’s breathtaking veterans’ pensions bill, which pro- 
poses to pay $90 a month at the age of sixty-five to all 
war veterans, regardless of need, provided they have 
served more than 90 days. The U. S. had 18.8 million 
living war veterans, including 14.9 million from World 
War II, as of June 30, 1948. Mr. Rankin has estimated 
that the over-ali cost of the plan would be $109 billion, 
that the first year’s cost would run to $62,411,000. Other 
estimates are far less conservative. Frank Pace, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, estimated that the 
measure would cost “more than $125 billion in the next 
50 years—and many additional billions thereafter.” He 
added that “it is not possible to justify a commitment 
now’ to pay these sums out of general tax receipts “when 
we have before Congress a program which will meet the 
same needs on a broader basis,” namely, the current pro- 
posals to extend social-security coverage and increase its 
benefits. One thing is certain: the cost of the program 
would have to be borne by taxes, paid to a considerable 
extent by veterans themselves. Deeper consideration of 
the bill’s implications should make them wonder if they 
would not be better off without it, and make them ponder 
President Truman’s warning to the officials of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, February 18, that they should not 
ask for veterans’ benefits that would be so costly as to 
risk ruining the country the veterans fought to preserve. 
The AMVETS have already taken their stand against the 
bill. Though there is little sentiment in the House in 
favor of it, Representatives would like to find some way 
of killing the Rankin bill without the necessity of stand- 
ing up to be counted. Apparently they attribute a good 
deal of greed and not much intelligence to the average 
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veteran. The best arguments against this type of legisla- 
tion were presented by President Roosevelt in his great 
message to Congress when he vetoed the Patman Bonus 
bill on May 22, 1935. This was the first time in our 
history when a President delivered a veto message in 
person before a joint session of Congress. The Senate 
may relieve President Truman of the necessity of repeat- 
ing that act of statesmanlike courage. 


Who pays the taxes? 

In the week ending March 13 the U. S. Treasury settled 
all arguments about who pays the personal-income tax 
bill in this country. Last year 52,600,470 citizens filed 
income-tax returns. Of these, 2,227,013, or 4.23 per 
cent of all those making returns, paid slightly more than 
fifty per cent of the $16,075,913,000 collected. They are 
the lucky citizens who have more than $6,000 a year. 
Almost half the people who filed returns reported an 
annual income of less than $1,750. Remember, these are 
figures for the personal income tax only. They must not 
be interpreted to mean that those who escaped the in- 
come-tax collector made no contribution at all to Uncle 
Sam. The Treasury’s take from excise taxes for 1947 
was somewhat in excess of $7 billion. The masses of the 
people, in all sorts of direct and indirect ways, paid a 
large part of these taxes. The figures for the personal 
income tax indicate that the burden is being roughly 
apportioned according to ability to pay, which satisfies 
the canon of distributive justice. Although not strictly 
comparable, they would also seem to indicate that there 
has been no pronounced shift in the distribution of per- 
sonal income since 1929, In that year about 2,000,000 
families had incomes in excess of $5,000 a year. 


Immigration of Orientals 

The bill passed March 1 by the House of Representa- 
tives to liberalize our laws on admission and naturaliza- 
tion of Orientals (AM. 3/19, p. 643) is at present with 
a Senate subcommittee, where it is expected to die a 
natural death at the end of this session of Congress. 
The Senate has ordered an over-all study of American 
immigration policy; and no report on this subject is due 
before next year. Proponents of the bill will have to start 
from scratch in the second session of the 81st Congress, 
in 1950. 


Food in Brazil 

A hopeful chapter in inter-American relations was 
opened when the Joint Brazil-United States Technical 
Commission was set up to study Brazil’s needs in the 
line of economic development, with McGraw-Hill’s John 
Abbink as co-chairman. Brazilians have become worried 
over a vicious circle affecting their country’s agriculture. 
Flight from rural poverty on the land to unemployment 
in the cities deprives the rural interior of essential man- 
power, and breeds misery and communism in the cities. 
Without rural labor, the farms grow still more destitute. 
Yet the land itself is rich, the country blessed with vast 
Tesources. Hence it was natural enough for the Com- 
mission to recommend greater agricultural production, 


along with modernization and immigration, when it pre- 
sented its findings to President Dutra of Brazil on Feb- 
ruary 9. Immediately Mr. Abbink was challenged by 
Brazilian industrialists for placing agriculture ahead of 
industry, but he promptly denied having voiced any such 
preference. When the Commiss.on’s report was issued on 
March 10, a balanced economy was recommended. “There 
is no point,” it said, “in debating whether to promote 
industrialization or to promote agricultural development. 
Both are necessary.” Farm economists believe that the 
nation’s agricultural production can be transformed when 
modern methods of electrification, mechanization, soil 
conservation, and rural credit are introduced. It has al- 
ready been demonstrated by an enterprising Italian 
farmer in Brazil that with advanced types of production, 
wheat can be grown there, as it was long ago by the 
early Jesuit missionaries. Not overpopulation, but neglect 
of practical modern methods will be to blame if Brazilian 
housewives fail to find enough bread, meat and vegetables 
with which to feed their hungry families. 


Food in the United States 

To the preceding information Prof. Theodore Schultz, 
chairman of the department of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, adds an interesting footnote. Profes- 
sor Schultz recently decried as “ignorant or dishonest the 
current rash of scarebooks about the population out- 
running the world supply of food.” Such fears, in his 
analysis, apply only to certain segments of the world’s 
population, and not to the United States. For us, he 
holds, the food supply is increasing. Improvements in 
our methods of production have increased food supply 
faster than population has grown. This is comforting, 
when you are worrying about your meals. Would this 
comfort cease, if the specter of a food surplus were to 
menace, first the farmer’s pocket book, then our national 
economy? To the study of this question, the National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C., has been ad- 
dressing itself, and presents its findings in a popular 
pamphlet issued by its agriculture committee. They ask 
which of these three should we consider, if food surpluses 
come back: 1) eat them up at home 2) send them over- 
seas 3) refuse to produce them. Farm groups are in- 
vited to discuss two knotty propositions: 1) Is expanded 
food consumption better for farmers and the nation than 
an attempt to limit food production? 2) If expanded food 
consumption is better, how should we go to work to get 
it? Difficult as detailed answers are to find, one simple 
reply is certain. If either Brazilians or Americans lack 
proper balance between their food supply and their econo- 
my, it is because they have not tried to figure this balance 
out; it is not because there are too many Brazilians or 
Americans. 


Debate on Children’s Aid Fund 

The children of four Eastern European countries had 
a narrow squeak at Lake Success, March 9-10. A British 
proposal came up that the UN International Children’s 
Emergency Fund cut $5.5 million from the European 
program and terminate feeding operations in Bulgaria, 
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Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Poland by this summer. 
Richard Ledward, British delegate, said this was indi- 
cated because conditions in these countries had got back 
to pre-war levels and the aid they no longer needed was 
being clamored for in South America and the Far East. 
This motion was defeated. Other delegates pointed out 
that though the food supplies had improved in these coun- 
tries, protective foods such as milk were still in short 
supply. The following day, Mr. Ledward returned to 
the proposition with a compromise measure to cut the 
programs in these four countries by one-half. After this 
was turned down, a U. S. recommendation was passed. 
Under this, 90 per cent of the proposed budget will be 
used as allocated. The remaining 10 per cent will be 
withheld from each country’s allocation as a “European 
reserve.” This is a sensible solution. The Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia were against all cuts in the European 
budget, and for that very reason it might have seemed 
that reductions would be good. But political animosities 
ought not starve children. So the best thing is to have 
the funds available if the needs still exist. To be fully 
realistic, however, the Children’s Fund ought to make it 
unmistakably clear that allotments will be stopped im- 
mediately if there is proof that these Eastern European 
countries are misusing the contributed monies. There is 
dire want among children in other quarters of the globe. 
We are committed to helping Europe’s children first, but 
not needlessly. 


No international WPA 

Paul Hoffman, head of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, is having a strenuous time these days pre- 
venting the Marshall Plan from becoming a WPA for 
farm and industry groups. Writing from Washington, 
March 11, Edward A. Evans, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer, reported that “pressure is piling up on Congress 
for action that would turn the European program into 
a relief project for American industry and agricul- 
ture.” As of last week, Congressmen had been urged 
to force ERP to buy and export no less than 109 varie- 
ties of American products and services ranging in the 
alphabet, according to Mr. Evans, “from aloes through 
cookies, feathers, pickles and toys to zippers.” Mr. Hoff- 
man, who is a businessman himself, has taken a strong 
stand against these pleas for relief. He was quoted as 
saying: 

If Congress should grant all these requests, the ERP 

program’s cost would be increased by hundreds of 

millions of dollars a year. More important, it would 

become impossible to reach the goal of European 

self-sufficiency by midyear of 1952. 
Behind the pressures on Congress lay the scarcely con- 
cealed desire of certain industry and agricultural groups 
to have the Government save them from price-depressing 
surpluses accumulating on the domestic market. Aware 
of this, Mr. Hoffman reminded farmers and _business- 
men that “without the Marshall Plan our postwar exports 
would have been a mere trickle.” The ERP administra- 
tor might well have added that one sound way of avoid- 
ing domestic surpluses is to bring prices more in line with 
what consumers are able and willing to pay. 
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Persecution’s jigsaw—another piece 

Fresh proof that the Soviet war is indeed one againgt 
all religion, and not merely against the Catholic Church, 
has cropped up in the Soviet zone in Germany. The zone 
is almost ninety per cent Protestant, and thus far church 
leadership has not given communism any support. In 
retaliation, Soviet authorities still uphold the ban Hitler 
placed on all church associations, youth groups and 
societies. Religious instruction has been halted by the 
simple scheme of forbidding such education until al] 
other classes have been dismissed and those who do not 
wish to take religious instruction have left the schools, 
Bitter anti-church articles are spawned in the Soviet 
press, and about twenty Protestant pastors are under ar- 
rest. The small percentage of Catholics has been treated 
in some respects even more harshly; in addition to the 
restrictions that cramp the Protestants, Catholics cannot 
have their own newspapers. More ominous than the steps 
already taken is the general threat leveled by the 
Taegliche Rundschau, Soviet Army newspaper, that “pre- 
cautionary measures” will be taken against clergymen 
who do not give better support to communist activities, 
Wherever the Soviet takes over, this sickening pattern 
begins to shape up. Its inevitable and monotonous recur. 
rence ought to open the eyes of those who still believe, 
despite all current history, that we can “do business” 
with the Communists. We cannot, and remain Christians, 


Austrian treaty’s chronic stalemate 

The recent changes among top-ranking Soviet officials 
have been interpreted by many observers as meaning that 
Moscow now realizes that nothing can be gained from 
the Western nations by negotiation. Stalin, runs this 
thought, will therefore return the conduct of foreign 
policy to technicians and leave the policy-makers free to 
devise other schemes. The stalemate on the Austrian 
treaty bears out this conjecture, at least in so far as it 
shows that Russia just will not negotiate. And it is Russia 
which refuses. Although Yugoslavia’s demand for a slice 
of Austrian territory, for the setting-up of an autono- 
mous Slovene province within Austria and for repara- 
tions, still remains the stumbling block, Yugoslavia talks 
so big only because the big bear is behind her. Austria 
will not yield on territorial changes. She claims that Slo- 
vene minority groups have excellent protection under the 
Austrian constitution and professes willingness to trans- 
fer some assets to Yugoslavia, though under protest that 
it would be in violation of the Potsdam agreement, which 
provided that Austria, as an invaded country, should not 
be called on to pay reparations. As things stand now, 
Austria will be an occupied country for a generation, 
for although Stalin and Tito are not noticeably cordial 
toward each other these days, they are as blood-brothers 
when it comes to grim cussedness against the West and 
to maintaining any slim hold they have on countries 
where they have muscled in. Meanwhile little Austria, 
which has not cringed before the Red giant, pays and 
pays in money and sacrifice for the West’s early ill-de 
fined policies. It is news that Russia has decided to “give 
up” negotiating. When did she ever try it? 
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During its tragi-comic struggle with its own rules, the 
Senate, be it said with all respect, resembled nothing so 
much as a drink-addict who earnestly desires to be free 
from his vice, but has not the least idea of how to begin 
his reform. The now famous Rule XXII was passed by 
the Senate to allow it to get on with its business after a 
reasonable amount of debate. In the 80th Congress, 
Senator Vandenberg, as President pro tem. of the Senate, 
gave the rule an interpretation that for all practical pur- 
poses repealed it. 

His point was that closure may be invoked against a 
filibuster on a pending “measure,” but not against one 
on a “motion” to introduce a measure. As Senator Know- 
land of California remarked, in one of the few flashes of 
ordinary common sense in the whole debate, this ar- 
bitrarily nullifies the rule itself. It takes a motion to in- 
troduce a measure, and therefore no measure could ever 
be brought up against a filibuster, still less debated and 
passed. Thus did a formalistic interpretation defeat the 
clear letter and spirit of the rule. 

Besides, in his decision on the rule, the Vice-President 
painstakingly proved beyond a doubt that motion and 
measure both form part of the whole legislative process 
which the Senate had in mind in 1917 when it adopted 
the rule. A rather painful thing followed. It is not easy 
to discern motives, but it seems probable that after Mr. 
Vandenberg’s appeal to be upheld, not a few Republicans 
voted with him rather than humiliate their great leader, 
even when he was wrong. 

While the Senate thus entangled itself in its own legal- 
isms, the President had discreetly retired from the scene, 
on the pretext that he needed a rest, though this was hard 
to believe about that indefatigable gentleman. It is not 
the first time that Mr. Truman has done this. The ex- 
pedient has the double merit of taking the spotlight off 
the Presidency while the Congress wrestles with one of 
its traditional jams, and of absolving the President of 
blame for the inevitable debacle. 

This congressional debacle, however, should remind 
the country that it has some unfinished business about 
the Presidency also. One Senator, in a fit of pique, 
called Mr. Truman “a fugitive from a filibuster.” Here 
is the perennial paradox about our Presidents, probably 
since the time of George Washington: when the Pres- 
ident refrains from trying to boss the Congress, he is 
blamed for not being a leader; when he does crack the 
whip, he is told to mind his own business. 

It is just possible that Mr. Truman may be the one 
to resolve this paradox. He is said to be obstinate, and 
we know that he is also a pretty astute politician. Hav- 
ing served in the Senate himself, he ought to know when 
te stay in and when to stay out. If he creates a few pre- 
cedents by absenting himself and then intervening at the 
right time he may actually enhance the prestige of the 
Chief Executive. Witrrip Parsons 
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Brazil will celebrate Thanksgiving at the same time as 
the United States if a bill presently before its House 
of Deputies is passed. The Noelist Union, a women’s 
Catholic Action group, is promoting the bill, and aims 
ultimately at having a Thanksgiving Day of all the 
Americas. Cardinal de Barros Camara, Archbishop of 
Rio de Janeiro, has given the project his full support. 
Bishop Karl J. Alter of Toledo, interviewed on the sub- 
ject when visiting Brazil last September, said: 


If all the American nations could be persuaded to 
follow a similar custom and simultaneously raise 
their minds and hearts to God in acknowledgment of 
His overruling providence, then perhaps our efforts 
to establish lasting peace and to develop here in this 
Western Hemisphere true Christian order and prog- 
ress might be rewarded with the full reality. 


> The third annual series of lectures named in honor of 
Bishop Benedict J. Fenwick, founder of the College of 
the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., are being given this 
year by Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., editor of 
Theological Studies and sometime associate editor of 
AMERICA. Father Murray will develop in three lectures his 
theme: “The Freedom of the Church and the Freedom of 
Society.” The lectures will be published in book form as 
were the previous two series: “The Inter-American 
System,” by Charles G. Fenwick, chief of the Depart- 
ment of International Law and Organization of the Pan- 
American Union; and “The Great Tradition: The Demo- 
cratic Idea,” by Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Chicago. 

> Support for the idea that a well-integrated school sys- 
tem calls for both public and private schools came from 
an unexpected source during a meeting of the UN Trus- 
teeship Council at Lake Success, March 12. Urging the 
Belgian Government to establish public schools as well 
as subsidizing various denominational ones in the Bel- 
gian Congo, Mr. Laurentie, chairman of the Trusteeship 
Council’s Visiting Mission to the Congo, said that the 
Mission recommended this because the coexistence of 
two types of schools engenders a competition which is 
mutually beneficial. 

> Thomas H. O’Connor, news editor of the Catholic 
Courier-Journal (Rochester, N. Y., diocese) was given 
a testimonial dinner March 15, to celebrate his twenty- 
five years in Catholic journalism. Tributes to his work 
were paid by Bishop James E. Kearney of Rochester, 
Bishop Michael J. Ready of Columbus (on behalf of Press 
Dept., NCWC), Rev. Aloysius Coogan (on behalf of the 
Catholic Press Association). 

> Summer Schools of Catholic Action: St. Louis, Mo., 
June 13-18; Denver, Colo., June 20-24; Spokane, Wash., 
June 27-July 2; San Antonio, Texas, July 25-30; Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 8-13; New York, Aug. 15-20; Washington, 
D. C., Aug. 22-27; Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29-Sept. 3. For 
details write The Queen’s Work, 3115 So. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. Ci. 
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Anti-filibuster fizzle 


The effort to form a coalition of Northern Democrats 
and Republicans in the Senate to deprive the Southern 
Democrats of their chief weapon—the filibuster—com- 
pletely fizzled on March 11. Until the right to filibuster 
is limited, the Administration’s civil-rights program can- 
not even be brought to the floor for debate. Since 
both major parties approved of this program in their 
1948 campaign platforms, how did it happen that the 
anti-filibuster coalition broke down? The answer must 
be given in terms of existing Senate rules and existing 
party politics. 

As for the Senate rules, it was not until 1841 that the 
privilege of unlimited debate was exploited for the sole 
purpose of preventing the Senate from coming to a vote 
on a measure before it. As this tactic was resorted to 
more frequently, efforts were made periodically to adopt 
some form of closure. Until 1917 they met with no 
success. 

In that year the House voted 403 to 13 in favor of 
giving President Wilson authority to place guns on 
merchant ships for their defense against German sub- 
marines. In the Senate, eleven men held the floor until 
the session expired, thus preventing any action on the 
bill. President Wilson therefore called upon the Senate 
to reform its rules to prevent the recurrence of this 
method of obstructing important legislation. 

The Senate then adopted its famous Rule XXII, which 
the Hayden-Wherry Resolution, introduced on February 
28 last, was intended to tighten up. Rule XXII provided 
that whenever sixteen Senators signed a petition to stop 
debate on “any pending measure,” the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate would have to recognize a motion to apply 
closure “at any time” during the debate. This motion 
had to be put to the Senate immediately. If two-thirds of 
those voting decided in favor of closure, the rest of Rule 
XXII went into effect automatically. “Thereafter no 
Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than one 
hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, 
and motions affecting the same. . . . No dilatory motion, 
or dilatory amendment, or amendment not germane shall 
be in order.” Without unanimous consent, no new amend- 
ment to “the pending measure” could be offered, once 
closure had been moved. When this Rule XXII was 
adopted, it seemed as if the only problem would be to 
get the sixteen signatures necessary to invoke the new 
rule. 

Rule XXII, however, developed serious “bugs.” The 
worst one was a loophole in the rule itself. Before a meas- 
ure can be brought to the floor of the Senate, a member 
must make a motion to that effect and gain a majority 
vote for it. The filibuster which began on February 28 
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was directed against the motion to bring the Haydep. 
Wherry amendment of Rule XXII to the floor. Since this 
motion was not, strictly speaking, a “pending measure,” 
the Southerners could filibuster against it in the belief 
that Rule XXII could not be invoked. 

Vice-President Barkley had argued last summer, hoy. 
ever, that a “motion” should be considered “a pending 
measure” under Rule XXII because that rule was jp. 
tended to stop all filibustering. Majority leader Scot 
Lucas therefore lined up thirty-three signatures to jp. 
voke Rule XXII to stop the filibuster. On March ]] 
Senator Barkley ruled in his favor. Objection was raised 
and this ruling was put to the Senate. 

The Senate reversed Mr. Barkley, 46-41. Of the 46, 23 
were Northern Republicans who deserted the coalition, 
The Republicans who voted down the Barkley ruling 
were mostly conservatives—Senators Wherry, Bricker, 
Jenner, Donnell, Langer, Mundt, Cain and their col- 
leagues. Senator Vandenberg voted with them because 
he had made the ruling to which Senator Barkley ob. 
jected last August. Senators Taft, Aiken, Knowland, 
Lodge, Ives, Morse and Saltonstall were among those who 
supported Mr. Barkley. 

The vote on the Barkley ruling may have been one of 
honest interpretation of Rule XXII, but it followed the 
conservative-progressive alignment very closely. And it 
ruined any chance of effective control of the filibuster. 

The filibuster came to a voluntary close on March 15. 
A new, slightly weaker, change in Rule XXII, proposed 
by Senator Knowland (Calif.), may pass. Since the 
Republicans have rallied round the Southerners, sixty- 
four Senators cannot be found to invoke it. 


Reaction to Senate filibuster 


Through the Senate’s action on March 11 a minority of 
United States Senators have been protected in their privi- 
lege of denying to their own body the right to vote freely 
upon affairs which the nation has entrusted to their de- 
liberation. Their action is defended as the only way to 
protect a particular section of the country against the 
supposed dangers of national civil-rights legislation. 

Since this defense is eloquently presented, several mat- 
ters need to be made clear if there is to be any intelligent 
discussion. The fervor with which some fellow-traveling 
elements are pushing the civil-rights program makes such 
clarification all the more necessary. 

There is something peculiarly shocking in the blow 
that the conduct of these obstructionist Senators has 
dealt to the moral leadership of the United States in the 
present crisis. At a time when every spiritual guarantee 
of elementary human liberties is being assailed through- 
out the whole world, moral leadership would seem to 
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be about the last weapon we can afford to throw away. 

The national aspect of this legislation, against which 
such an outcry is made, is precisely the aspect most 
strengthening to our country’s position. It is not the in- 
dividual States but the nation as a whole that is battling 
with world revolution; and the attitude the rest of the 
world takes towards us is determined first and foremost 
by our conduct as a national community. 

All the military power and economic prestige in the 
world can help us little if we fail in moral integrity. 

It is lacking, no matter how ingeniously we may ra- 
tionalize its absence, if we, as a nation, are unable to put 
any stigma of illegality upon flagrantly unjust types of 
discrimination. The fact ihat so far only a minority of 
States is even considering State-wide anti-discrimination 
legislation renders al] the more unconvincing any oppo- 
sition to such measures based upon the theory that they 
would mean “outside interierence.” 

A report by George Hatcher in the New York Times 
for March 14 claims that “by and large” the majority of 
opinion in the South is unalierably opposed to any form 
of civil-rights legislation. Even if this really is the case, 
it does not lessen the fact that obstruction of any national 
civil-rights action is a mortal injury to our country’s 
honor and moral prestige. On what basis, however, can 
such a wide assertion as Mr. Hatcher’s be confidently 
made, unless we take as authorities the local politicians 
and press? The only conclusive evidence of what all 
Southern opinion really is would have to come from an 
all‘Southern referendum conducted scientifically without 
distinction of race, color or creed. Even without such 
evidence, we are well aware that many influential white 
Southerners favor Federal civil-rights legislation, not only 
on grounds of morality and justice, but also in the inter- 
ests of local public welfare. “These Southerners empha- 
size that the individual States have failed to provide 
the necessary guarantees, and there is no reason to ex- 
pect them to do so in the foreseeable future.” 

The gains recently made by certain groups in educa- 
tion and material welfare would seem to be a very strange 
reason for denying to these same groups the benefit of 
legal protection of their means of livelihood. Senator 
George observed that “prejudice can never be controlled 
by legislation.” Nobody in his senses believes that it can. 
That is no reason, however, to refuse a U. S. citizen guar- 
antees against criminal treatment based upon prejudice. 
“Personal affairs and relationships” are not the concern 
of such legislation. But overt acts which militate against 
the welfare of the entire community and against the se- 
curity of the nation as a whole certainly are iis concern. 

Not by blind opposition to civil-rights legislation, but 
by its careful and intelligent formulation and administra- 


tion will the perils the obstructionists profess to see in 


it be most easily avoided. The picture the obstruction- 
ists draw of a reign of terror and lawlessness as a result 
of civil-rizhts protection does not correspond to any prob- 
able reality. A very grim and intensely actual reality— 
the need of protecting American citizens against mob-rule 
and the tyranny of local officials—is being kept from the 
public by their misrepresentations. 


Holiday in coal 


According to the announcement sent to all officials of 
the United Mine Workers, President John L. Lewis or- 
dered the two-weeks’ “suspension of mining,” which be- 
gan March 14, for two reasons. The first was “to mourn 
the unnecessary siaughier of 55,115 men killed and in- 
jured in 1948.” The second was to “emphasize ihe mine- 
workers’ opposition to one Boyd, an incompetent, un- 
qualified person who has usurped ihe office and functions 
of director of the Federal Bureau of Mines.” In his cus- 
tomary flamboyant fashion, Mr. Lewis was referring to 
Dr. James Boyd, former dean of the Colorado School of 
Mines, who was nominated by President Truman in 1947 
as director of the Bureau of Mines, but who has never 
been confirmed in that position by the Senate. 

While both these reasons doubtless had something to 
do with declaring the work stoppage, most observers were 
quick to suggest another. The contract between the 
United Mine Workers and the coal operators expires June 
30, which means that negotiations for a new contract 
are scheduled to open early in May. At the moment the 
economic climate of the industry is unfavorable to the 
union's aspirations. With the East and Middle West en- 
joying an unusually mild winter. and shipments of coal 
abroad declining, sales of bituminous have dropped 
sharply. Last week nearly 70 million tons of soft coal 
were above ground—the normal surplus is 45 million 
tons—exerting a downward pressure on prices. Only a 
day or so before Mr. Lewis acted, Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion. the largest commercial producer, cut the price of 
coal in the West Virginia fields fifteen to forty cents a 
ton. Mr. Lewis knew that sooner or later the other com- 
panies would be obliged to match that reduction. 

He knew something else, too. He knew that a period 
of surpluses and declining prices was not the time to 
push for wage increases, or for improvements in the wel- 
fare plan which he won from the industry two years ago. 
Unless he were to play a weak hand in the coming nego- 
tiations, the surplus had to be cut and prices stabilized. 
A two-weeks’ walkout would reduce the surplus by 
approximately 25 million tons and firm up prices. 

There remains another possibility, which Mr. Lewis 
himself indicated several weeks ago. In a statement too 
little noticed at the time, he told his followers that if 
it became necesary to suffer unemployment, they would 
all suffer together. Well, the miners have been suffering 
unemployment—so much so in fact that the stoppage or- 
dered by Mr. Lewis will not cost many of them more than 
five or six days’ pay. For the past month or two they have 
been averaging only two or three days of work a week 
anyway. If this circumstance entered into Mr. Lewis’ 
calculations, what he is up to is clear: he is determined 
either to stabilize the industry or force the operators 
to stabilize it with him. This would mean that he wants 
the Guffey Act, which set minimum prices for coal, back 
on the books, or some such scheme of production-control 
as has been in effect for nine years now in the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania. 

In forcing a suspension of mining, Mr. Lewis is within 
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his legal rights. The contract he negotiated last year 
gives the union the power to designate “memorial pe- 
riods.” It also obliges the miners to work only when they 
are able and willing to do so. If Mr. Lewis’ real purpose 
is to stabilize a notoriously unstable industry, one can 
scarcely quarrel with that either. Where Mr. Lewis is at 
fault is in the manner in which she has acted. He has 
strengthened a fairly general impression that he is a high- 
handed dictator who will stop at nothing to gain his ends. 
And by coupling a memorial for dead miners with an 
attack on Mr. Boyd, he has exposed himself to charges of 
demagoguery and insincerity. Mr. Lewis knows very well 
that the responsibility for enforcing Federal safety stand- 
ards rests not with Mr. Boyd, but with State officials and 
the miners themselves. Why fool the public? 


High living and low thinking 


The State Department announced on March 16 that it is 
issuing official visas to twenty-three delegates from behind 
the Iron Curtain coming for the Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace. Spurning the Emersonian 
tradition of plain living and high thinking for intellectu- 
als, the delegates will set up their pitch in the plush 
purlieus of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York March 25-27. 

The State Department acknowledges that Red propa- 
ganda is the primary purpose of the meeting. “The 
American Government is under no illusions as to the 
manner in which the Communists will attempt to use and 
manipulate the present Conference,” declares the official 
explanation. The Department points out, further, the 
Soviet Government's refusual even to answer visa ap- 
plications by high American officials. It is mindful of dis- 
crimination against our journalists in Eastern Europe. 

Why, then, grant the visas? In “the hope of an opening 
of doors for ultimate understanding between and among 
all peoples.” Why not, then, in all logic, demand reci- 
procity of visa privileges? After acknowledging that 
none of the delegates from the Soviet-controlled countries 
will be “free to express any view other than that dic- 
tated by the political authorities in Moscow,” why permit 
American public opinion to be confused by this sham 
show? Alexander Fadeyev, secretary of the Union of 
Soviet Writers is coming by permission of a govern- 
mental agency of the American people. At home in 
Moscow, Mr. Fadeyev has affectionate terms for us like 
“fascist beasts!” and the winning words that the United 
States is continuing the policy of Hitler. The agenda of 
the Conference indicates that resolutions will be passed 
against the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Pact, 
American preparedness, and the UN majority proposals 
for atomic energy control. Speaking of atomic energy, 
we have Dr. J. D. Bernal attending from England. Dr. 
Victor E. Weiskopf is coming from M.I.T., Dr. Philip 
Morrison from Cornell. And—lo!—Dr. Lyle Bost, in 
charge of the atomic pile at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, will be on hand. 

Do State Department officials seriously think that by 
permitting this Soviet demonstration on our soil they 
are promoting democracy? Or a genuine hope for peace? 
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Italy, Portugal and the Pact 


Now that the debate on the Atlantic Pact has begun, we 
hope that the State Department will answer the questions 
about it that are puzzling the public. One of them is; 
how can Italy and Portugal, which are not members of 
the United Nations, be legally eligible to join a regional 
defense arrangement “within the framework of the 
UN”? In a remarkable press conference on March 9, 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, after admitting that 
“the ideal of an effective universal security system is not 
attainable at the present time,” declared in the next 
breath “that this does not mean that the treaty is unfaith. 
ful to the United Nations. In every word and in every 
thought, it abides by the strictures of that organization, 
. . -” We have not, however, seen any official State De. 
partment reply to the question we noted above. At the 
risk of seeming presumptuous, we suggest that the fol- 
lowing considerations might help toward the answer. 

Articles 51 and 52, which are cited as the legal founda. 
tions of regional defense pacts, do not consider the 
question whether UN Members may exercise the col- 
lective right of self-defense in company with non. 
Members. Nor is there anything in these articles which 
specifically prohibits Member States from entering 
regional arrangements with non-Member States. Since 
there are no specific prohibitions, it appears that Mem- 
bers of the UN and non-Members may join in regional 
defense pacts. 

Such a move, while not violating the letter of the 
Charter, would not contradict its general spirit either. 
The right of self-defense, whether individual or collective, 
is so fundamental a right of states, as of individuals, that 
it seems untenable to hold that UN Members could not 
undertake collective treaties for self-defense with non- 
Members. 

Moreover, Article 52 specifically states: “This Article 
in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 
35.” Article 35 declares in part: 

A state which is not a Member of the United Na- 

tions may bring to the attention of the Security 

Council or of the Assembly any dispute to which it 

is a party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes 

of the dispute, the obligations of pacific settlement 

provided in the present Charter (Emphasis sup- 

plied). 
These obligations of pacific settlement are enumerated 
in Article 33, and include “negotiation, enquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice” (Emphasis supplied). In 
view of this obligation on the part of non-Members to re- 
sort to regional arrangements, it is arguable that the Char- 
ter permits Members and non-Members to join in regional 
arrangements. Since the Charter does not specifically 
prohibit Members and non-Members from joining in 
regional pacts, and since there is a strong presumption 
that it acually permits such arrangements, there seem to 
be no legal obstacles in the way of including Italy and 
Portugal in the Atlantic Pact. Why not tell the American 
public that officially ? 
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Honor in Israel 





Edward Duff 





In the spring of 1947 the statesmen of the world were 
feverishly seeking a solution to the tormenting Palestine 
problem. Pan-Arabism and Zionism were locked in men- 
acing debate over their conflicting claims to what Hilaire 
Belloc called “The Battle Ground” of history. While the 
statesmen and lawyers and propagandists toiled at Lake 
Success, the Catholic Near East Welfare Association re- 
minded the Secretary General of the United Nations on 
May 8 of an almost forgotten factor in any just settle- 
ment of the problem. Disputing the claims of neither 
side, prescinding wholly from all political considerations, 
its statement, “The Christian Factor in the Palestine 
Equation,” outlined the Christian stake in the Holy 
Land and indicated certain guarantees regarded as indis- 
pensable for the protection of Christian interests. 

Events seem to have obscured memory of “The Chris- 
tian Factor in the Palestine Equation.” Partition was 
voted; a bitter war followed; shells desecrated the Holy 
City; the Zionists triumphed in a determined and re- 
sourceful display of arms; Israel was established as a 
sovereign state, fulfilling the ancient aspirations of the 
Jewish people. Today an armistice is being discussed and 
the provisions of the UN settlement are being reviewed. 

It is time to assert once again that there are factors 
that transcend political considerations, issues that must 
be respected. 

There is the matter of justice for the Palestinian ref- 
ugees. There is the matter of honoring the commitments 
of the UN settlement that provided, among other things, 
for the internationalization of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Places and the freedom of religious organization. 

Both Israel and the Arab States must accept the ver- 
dict of world opinion. If these reminders fall particu- 
larly on Israel, it is because victory imposes its own re- 
straints. The public policy of the State of Israel must be 
subject to scrutiny without the easy retort of *.\»::-semi- 
tism!”—a slogan which stultifies discussion and betrays 
either an utter irresponsibility or an obtuseness to the 
expectations of the world community. 

The Jewish attitude on the refugees was stated, in 
what can scarcely be less than an official answer, in a 
letter in the New York Times of March 15 from Mr. 
Harry Zinder, Press Adviser of the State of Israel Mis- 
sion. “The tide of history cannot be turned back,” is 
Mr. Zinder’s ultimate verdict on the situation. Palestine, 
he explains, is a different country since the refugees fled 
over the borders. What’s done, can’t be undone. Let them, 
therefore, migrate to some other country. 

The voice of the world’s conscience replies to such 
a casual and even callous solution of the fate of nearly 
a million persons in other tones and in accents of grow- 
ing impatience. Whatever the alleged reasons for the hur- 
ried exodus of the refugees, they have claims that cry 
for recognition. 


“To avert a major human catastrophe, elementary jus- 
tice requires that in addition to adequate relief, there 
must be early repatriation, resettlement and social 
rehabilitation of 750,000 refugees from the recent 
hostilities [in Palestine].”—Lessing Rosenwald. 


They have claims, first of all, to sheer preservation. 
At present they are dying at the rate of a thousand a 
day. The UN’s Disaster and Relief Committee, appointed 
last November, began operations February 1 with a 
fund of $32 million, half of which the American Govern- 
ment is committed to contribute. Even if efficiently ad- 
ministered, the money would underwrite merely the 
cost of food for the refugees for less than eight months. 
Voluntary agencies must be employed to supplement 
official UN relief. On March 9, Lessing Rosenwald, pres- 
ident of the American Council for Judaism, wrote the 


’ leaders of all religious faiths in the United States: 


To avert a major human catastrophe, elementary 
justice requires that in addition to adequate relief 
there must be early repatriation, resettlement and 
social rehabilitation of 750,000 refugees from the 
recent hostilities. 

It is unfortunate that the UN Committee did not see fit 


to utilize adequately the vol- 
untary agencies composing 
the American Appeal for 
Holy Land Refugees. It is 
particularly unfortunate that 
UN Reports obscured the 
contribution of the Catholic 
effort in aiding the refugees. 
For the Catholic effort in this 
humanitarian endeavor il- 
lustrates the fact that the 
Palestine problem is not bi- 
partite but tripartite. There 
is a Christian stake in the 
Holy Land. 

war sufferers are Christian, 
and of these only 55,000 are Catholics. On hand, how- 
ever, to expend their energies in an all-encompassing 
charity are 2,000 priests and nuns. They came to Pales- 
tine many years ago from all parts of the Christian world. 
Long before governments began to assist in the present 
emergency, our Catholic parishes were feeding and shel- 
tering many thousands of refugees in their parish halls, 
in their church yards and schools. The Catholic Church 
has been associated with all the problems of the Near 





‘East since the birth of Christ. The purposes of our Cath- 


olic personnel, native and missionary, are non-political. 
That Catholic missionaries remained through the fighting, 
that Catholic institutions continued to care for the home- 
less and helpless, is proof of their non-political purpose. 
It is proof, too, that they expect their rights to be pro- 
tected and, where infringed, restored. 

There is scarcely a religious house in Palestine that 
is not sheltering refugees. The officials at Tel Aviv know 
this. Someone in the office of Moshe Sharrett, Israel’s 
Foreign Minister, might well send word to Mr. Zinder 
in Washington that Jewish officials are well posted on 
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the job the missionaries are doing. They know of the 
tireless work of the Sisters of Charity, for example, who 
care for hundreds of feeble-minded children in an over- 
crowded home in Jerusalem. 

At every Mass on Laetare Sunday, March 27, Amer- 
ican Catholics will contribute to the Bishops’ Emergency 
Relief Fund. The whole world’s anguish calls upon Amer- 
ica for alms. Though irresistible pleas for aid were com- 
ing from the needly in Europe and Asia, the bishops last 
year set aside a portion of that collection for relief in 
Palestine. Other subsidies sent the missionaries there by 
generous Catholics throughout the world are being un- 
grudgingly siphoned off to care for 200,000 homeless 
and the hungry. The week after Cardinal Spellman 
blessed a shipment of supplies on February 8, valued at 
$200,000, the National Council of Catholic Women an- 
nounced that they had collected 150,000 children’s gar- 
ments for distribution to Holy Land sufferers without 
reference to race or creed. Monsignor Thomas J. Mc- 
Mahon, national secretary of the Catholic Near East Wel- 
fare Association, has just returned from four months 
on the scene, supervising operations. His findings are 
striking evidence of the Third Factor, the Christian Stake 
in Palestine. 

What is the future of these victims of the Palestinian 
struggle? With the guns muted in the land of the Prince 
of Peace, can Israel afford to affront the conscience of 
the world by sticking to a convenient official assumption 
that these people do not want to be repatriated? Can 
Israel win confidence in its political maturity if it sug- 
gests that the refugees don’t want their preferences dis- 
covered in a democratic plebiscite, that the homeless would 
spurn payment for their land? Whatever the political 
claims of Jew and Arab, there are requirements of “ele- 
mentary justice” involved—to use the language of Mr. 
Rosenwald. | 

There remains—as UN was reminded on May 8, 1947 
—a Christian factor in the Palestine Problem. Jesus 
Christ must not be exiled by political maneuver or mili- 
tary coup from the land that bears the indelible mark of 
His sacred footsteps, from the scenes filled with sanctu- 
aries of His precious life and life-giving death. The 
Christian world had no partisan position in the partition 
solution voted by the General Assembly on May 29, 1947. 
The internationalization of Jerusalem was included in the 
UN settlement as a dispassionate recognition of the non- 
political factors in the problem, as evidence of equally 
historical claims of Christians. While Arab and Jew 
haggle over the division of the Holy City across the 
armistice table, the Christiai world repeats anew its in- 
sistent demand that the decision of the world commun- 
ity, working through the United Nations, be respected. 
There is, of course, reparation to be made for the de- 
struction and desecration of Christian property. Essential, 
however, is the guarantee of the freedom of religious or- 
ganization and the internationalization of the Holy City 
and of the Holy Places—Nazareth (in Jewish territory), 
for instance, and Bethlehem (in Arab hands). 

AMERICA reported the disappointment the Christian 
world felt at the proroguing of the United Nations ses- 
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sion at Paris last December without coming to a definite 
conclusion on the future of the holy places in Palestine 
(AM.12/25/48,p.306). The United Nations’ Special Com. 
mittee on Palestine in its final report to the General As. 
sembly recommended that an impartial system for pre. 
serving the special character of the holy places should 
be devised. Similar recommendations were made by the 
General Assembly’s partition resolution of November 29, 
1947, as AMERICA reminded its readers last Fall (Am. 
11/13/48,p.145). The encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI 
issued on October 23 evoked America’s editorial judg. 
ment that the internationalization of Jerusalem is the 
only “feasible escape from this intolerable situation” 
(Am. 11/6/48,p.120). 

The Christian conscience, non-political in its aims, 
today renders with larger evidence the identical judg. 
ment on the Palestine problem expressed in the Statement 
of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association to UN’s 
Secretary General: 

We demand adequate, factual, implemented guar- 

antees to the effect 1) that all our sanctuaries will 

be respected and continuously and unconditionally 
accessible and 2) that the Christian majority will 
actually enjoy not merely the vague, frequently dis- 
torted and facetiously neutralized right of freedom 
of religion but also freedom of religious assemblage; 
freedom of religious organization in conducting 
schools, hospitals, orphanages and other institutions 
of welfare and mercy; and freedom from civil, social 
and economic discrimination. 

Anything less will cost Israel and the Arab States the 

respect of the Christian world. 


Looking ahead 





With our April 16, Easter issue AMERICA will com- 
memorate the fortieth anniversary of its founding 
on April 17, 1909. This will be a giant issue running 
to at least sixty-eight pages. 

We shall carry, besides our usual departments, 
three special articles by former Editors-in-Chief. 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., (1925-1936) presently 
Professor of Political Science at The Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., will discuss the chang- 
ing functions of AMERICA over the years. Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., (1936-1944) now President 
of Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., will write 
about the interesting personalities on the staff of 
AMERICA from the time when he first made their 
acquaintance as a young Jesuit. Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., (1944-1948) who has remained with us as 
an invaluable associate editor, will compare 
AMERICA with Jesuit periodicals having a somewhat 
similar function in other parts of the world. The 
present Editor-in-Chief, in an editorial, will try to 
size up the prospects of AMERICA in the years that 
lie ahead. 
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Labor problems 


in Trizonia 





Emil Schmitz 





The importance of the make-up and political orientation 
of trade unions in postwar Germany—not only for Ger- 
many alone, but for the world at large—will become 
apparent if we remember that 65 per cent of the German 
people today are wage or salary earners. (In the United 
States, with a population bordering on 150 million, latest 
reports indicate that about 60 million—40 per cent— 
are “gainfully employed.”) Of these German workers, 
one union alone, the national federation, has enrolled 4.2 
million workers in the three Western zones to date. Seven 
hundred thousand are organized in the metal-trades 
union; 480,000 in the miners’ union—to cite only a few 
examples. 

When one considers the further fact that there are 
hardly any organizations of other economic and social 
groups—not even associations of employers—it becomes 
evident that the German unions are at this moment by 
far the largest and most significant organized bodies cap- 
able of exercising influence in political decisions—to the 
extent, that is, that Germans are permitted participation 
in policy-making. 

By reason of this strength of organization, the German 
unions represent, as it were, a “super-party”—a fact 
which may explain why the occupying Powers have so 
far refrained from restoring the status quo in the heavy 
industries, though they have returned technical manage- 
ment to German trustees and experts. 

Today nothing of importance can be settled in Western 
Germany without the approval and participation of the 
trade unions. Evidence of their great influence was de- 
monstrated on the occasion of the buyers’ strike over the 
sharply rising prices after the currency reform. The 
unions disapproved of, and won their fight against, the 
reappointment of Dr. A. Reusch, a well-known industrial- 
ist who had been prominent among the die-hards whose 
opposition to the Weimar Republic smoothed the path 
for Hitler. Further evidence of their strength can be 
found in the constitution of the trade-union advisory 
board connected with the German Economic Council in 
Frankfurt. The Secretary for Labor in the Council is 
Mr. Storch, former leader of the Christian trade unions. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF UNIONISM 


This resurgence of union strength in Germany war- 
rants a review of the postwar situation and the factors 
involved in the present make-up of labor organizations. 
It also calls for serious and sympathetic thought on the 
part of their fellow workers throughout the world. The 
choice of German labor—for Marxism or democracy— 
Is important to all of us. 

Prior to the advent of the Hitler regime there were 
three national unions in Germany: 1) the free (socialist) 


To what extent has free trade unionism—suppressed 
by Hitler—revived under the Occupation in Germany, 
and what political philosophy does it follow? Father 
Schmitz, S.J., active in the Catholic Workers’ Associa- 
tions centered in the Kettelerhaus in Cologne, analyzes 
the situation today and stresses the need for under- 
standing by American labor. 


unions, with 4.8 million members; 2) the Christian 
unions, with 580,000 members; 3) the Hirsch-Dunker 
unions (neither socialist nor Christian) with 150,000 
members. . 

All of these unions were suppressed by the Nazis, and 
replaced by the phony Labor Front. With the disappear- 
ance of the nazi regime, the deep-rooted tradition of 
organization, so characteristic of German workers, re- 
asserted itself immediately. But the impulse did not lead 
to a restoration of the pre-Hitler union movements. A new 
type of unionism, the so-called Einheit (united) union, 
was established, in which organizers and members of the 
three former national unions joined forces. This new 
national federation has enrolled 4.2 million members in 
the three Western zones to date, 2.4 million of whom are 
in the all-important industrial part of northwestern Ger- 
many, which forms the British zone. The federation is 
subdivided into fourteen occupational divisions. In the 
British Zone these groups are organized for the whole 
territory; in the American and French Zones they are 
limited to the state level. The revival of unionism has thus 
been handicapped by the difficulty of maintaining contact 
between leaders across the zonal frontiers. For this reason 
the first trizonal convention of unions—representing the 
mechanical, ceramic and paper industries—could be held 
only on October 11, 1948. 

Though some 85 per cent of the Christian workers favor 
the new federation, there are many complaints that so- 
cialist members practise open or clandestine favoritism. 
Unfortunately, many of the leaders of the former Chris- 
tian trade unions are now too advanced in years to be 
able to exercise the function of leadership. Others have 
gone into politics and are working for one or other of the 
two parties formed by Christians in Western Germany— 
the CDU (Christian Democratic Union) and the Center 
Party. 

For these reasons the Christian unionists are not too 
well represented in the top leadership of the new federa- 
tion, although the Vice Chairman, Mr. Fischer, is a former 
member of the Christian unions. In the lower echelons 
the representation of Christian workers is very inade- 
quate. It should be stressed, however, that the official 
organ of the federation, Der Bund, is striving to follow 
a neutral policy with regard to partisan and religious 
issues. The influence of the Marxists of the moderate 
socialist and of the radical communistic persuasion is, 
however, strongly felt. Time and again Christian leaders 
have had occasion to remind the editors of Der Bund to 
live up to their pledge of neutrality. 

The situation in the labor press is more favorable in 
the union paper published for young workers, Aufwaerts 
(Upward), which has a circulation of 200,000. On the 
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staff of this publication there are some active Christian 
leaders. 

We must realize that the German labor movement, 
emerging as it is from almost a century of struggle be- 
tween socialist and Christian forces, will take more than 
three years to effect real cooperation. 


CurRENT IssuES AND ATTITUDES 


The main issue agitating the minds of German labor 
leaders is the future organization of key industries—coal, 
iron and chemicals. The Marxists maintain that the only 
way to prevent exploitation of the worker is the expropri- 
ation of the capitalists and the transfer of private enter- 
prises tc the government. The Socialists seem determined 
to fight for this transformation—a fact which may be 
difficult to comprehend in the United States, where there 
is hardly any Marxist thinking in the trade unions. 
Christian workers oppose the replacement of private en- 
terprise by outright government ownership, and advocate 
cooperative management of large-scale industry. For the 
time being, these issues cannot be brought to a head, 
the Military Government having declared repeatedly that 
the final decision on the future pattern of German in 
dustry must be postponed until the German people as a 
whole shall have an opportunity to vote on this question. 
But in trade-union circles there is a suspicion that the 
atttitude of Military Government has been influenced 
by American capitalists. Naturally, German managerial 
employes do not favor socialization either, but some ad- 
vocate decentralization. On this point union leaders are 
quite skeptical. They sense in this emphasis on decentrali- 
zation an attempt to escape basic changes in industrial 
organization and relations. 

The rising cost of living presents another difficult 
problem. The devaluation of the mark was followed by 
a substantial relaxation of price controls, while wages re- 
mained frozen. For this reason the workers have been 
especially hard hit by rising prices. This has placed a 
great burden on the Christian Democratic Union, since 
it has the majority in the Economic Council, the Socialists 
being in the opposition. 

The individual German worker with all his worries 
finds it hard to see the larger picture. He does not take 
into account the fact that prices in the world market 
have risen; that productivity has declined in war-ravaged 
countries and that full-capacity production has not yet 
been achieved. Furthermore, he does not appreciate fully 
that the high official quotation of the Western German 
mark tends to establish high price levels. To illustrate: 
since the introduction of the new Western currency, the 
price of pork has risen 38 per cent, and of beef 26 per 
cent on the official market. The price of a pound of bread 
went from 70 to 86 pfennigs. Although one of the reasons 
for these high prices was the desire to close the gap be- 
tween high industrial and low agricultural prices, these 
price increases are resented by the average worker. 

These attitudes must be appreciated in the light of the 
chronic malnutrition of recent years. Its effects are shown 
in the very high illness and accident rate. The average 
German worker misses thirty work-days a year for these 
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reasons. Among the male workers, those in the age groups 
of 42 tc 52 years predominate. This explains in part the 
decrease in production, which in anthracite mining 
dropped from a monthly rate of about 100 to 28.5 tons 
per worker in 1947. Poor housing conditions play 
their part. Before the war there were 200,000 dwel- 
ling units in the coal-mining district. Of these only 
31,500 remain intact. Eighty-six thousand damaged 
houses have already been repaired. This has contributed 
greatly to workers’ morale. In one mining district, which 
has 560 company houses, only 42 per cent of the dwell- 
ings are available for the miners. The rest had to be 
allocated to incapacitated veterans, to war widows and 
others not connected with mining. The overcrowding has 
led to most undesirable conditions. Only about 30 per 
cent of the inhabitants of this mining community have 
a bed of their own. 

In spite of the complaints about prices, there was al- 
most immediate response to the improvement in. food 
supply which followed the 
currency reform. In some 
cases productivity rose from 
30 to 60 per cent. All this is 
remarkable if one considers 
the great deductions which 
are made from the wages of 
German workers. For in- 
stance, a blast-furnace opera- 
tor earns 249.6 marks a 
month, from which 30.5 
marks are deducted for wage 
taxes. These high deductions 
interfere with the incentive 
to work overtime or on Sundays. 

Generally speaking, however, it must be stated that 
the German people are particularly interested in making 
a success of the Marshall Plan. They have every intention 
of contributing their well-known work, energy and deter- 
mination to see it through. 





CATHOLIC WorRKERS ASSOCIATIONS 


Through the establishment of the new “neutral” trade 
unions which have replaced the former socialist and 
Christian organizations, a challenge has been created for 
German Catholics. They must prove their ability and 
stamina in their day-to-day contacts with the Marxists. 
The new slogan is: end Catholic isolationism and go 
all-out for missionary work among the non-Catholic 
union membership. This requires active participation in 
union affairs in order to gain better representation in the 
union set-up, but it also means educational activities 
which present many difficulties. Qualified instructors are 
sadly lacking. There is much general apathy, and greater 
interest in sports and dancing than in serious educational 
work. The most energetic leaders were eliminated during 
the nazi regime, and many of those left are getting old. 

A new start, therefore, must be made from the ground 
up. The Kettelerhaus in Cologne is the center of these ac 
tivities, whose main objective is the rebuilding of Cath- 
olic Workers’ Associations on a parochial basis. These 
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groups comprise members of all unions, as well as non- 
union workers, brought together on the parish level. 
Forty-one district organizations of these Workers’ Asso- 
ciations have already been re-established. The districts 
are made up of from four to ten parishes. Such parochial 
groups had a good record before 1933. They do not 
cooperate with unions, but confine themselves to Catholic 
indoctrination and various activities of particular interest 
to workers. 

Of course, this revival of the pre-1933 pattern of 
parochial Workers’ Associations has met with some skepti- 
cism. Many people have thought that parochial organiza- 
tions should confine themselves strictly to religious mat- 
ters. Sometimes the Workers’ Associations have been 
labeled “clerical fascist.” Yet, despite this opposition, the 
Catholic Workers’ Associations have already 150,000 
members in Northwestern Germany, and the movement is 
growing steadily. It is promoted by a periodical pub- 
lished twice a month. 

RESULTS 


The importance of this work can be shown in the out- 
come of the recent shop-council elections, in which 
Christian workers were able to double their representa- 
tion, especially in the industrial district of the Ruhr, 
where, in some instances, Christian workers gained ab- 
solute majorities. Shop councils of the mining industry 
are still dominated by Marxists, although the Communists 
had to yield in many places to the Socialists. A great 
success was scored in the great Leverkursum chemical 
plant, where twelve out of twenty-five seats in the shop 
council went to the Christian representatives. These treads 
show the initial success of the educational work organized 
by the Kettelerhaus. 

Much still remains to be done. One of the big tasks 
of the Workers’ Associations is to convince the prejudiced 
groups that the Church is not identified with the middle 
class. In this connection the Christian Young Workers 
groups will become increasingly important. 

It must be admitted that Southern Germany is lagging 
behind in the worker movement. It has now only 70,000 
members in Catholic Workers’ Associations. As a result, 
workers identify themselves more and more with purely 
Marxist organizations. This is particularly evident in such 
industrial cities as Munich, Nuremberg and Schweinfurt. 


FATE OF EUROPE AT STAKE 


As seen from the perspective of Western Germany, the 
fate of Europe is linked with the conversion of the work- 
ing classes and their return to the Church. The Catholic 
workers of Western Germany realize that the main front 
is in the East. They are convinced that they will decide 
the victory in the struggle between Rome and Moscow, 
between tyranny and liberty. They need help and 
sympathy to win this battle. Although living conditions 
have improved, concern for food and shelter is still 
great. 

Either the democracies must give them hope— 
or Russia will promise to. At present the workers are 
especially worried by the demand of the French and 
British for the continued dismantling of industrial plants, 


since this would mean loss of employment. From their 
front-line positions, the Catholic workers of Germany 
send an urgent appeal to American workers. See to it, 
they plead, that the economic nonsense of the dismantling 
policy is stopped in order to prevent the political catas- 
trophe of further communist gains brought about by 
despair. 


Australian bishops 
on socialism 





Benjamin L. Masse 





(Continued from last week) 


From the attitude of the Australian bishops toward own- 
ership, as explained here last week, it is possible to de- 
duce their teaching on nationalization. They want no 
more of it than is necessary to protect and advance the 
general welfare. “Nationalization of an industry in it- 
self,” they point out, “does not alter the status of the 
workers employed in it. They still remain in the prole- 
tarian condition in which they were before the industry 
was taken over by the state.” Yet the freeing of workers 
from total dependence on wages ought to be the first 
goal of economic reform. 

Furthermore, nationalization frequently involves great 
risks, among which the danger to civil and _ political 
liberty must not be lightly dismissed. How long will the 
right to strike last in nationalized industries? How long 
will workers be free to choose employment and shift 
from job to job? And how long will political liberties 
endure when all power, economic and political, is con- 
centrated in the same hands? For the guidance of Catho- 
lics in Australia, where a program of nationalization has 
become a leading political issue, the bishops set down 
seven principles governing public ownership. 

1. “While the nationalization of certain industries may 
be justified under certain conditions, it is quite clear 
that the nationalization of all the means of production is 
absolutely wrong in principle and cannot be held by 
Catholics.” 

This condemnation applies whether public ownership 
is accomplished by peaceful or violent means, whether 
the change is brought about step by step, or all at one 
time. 

2. “A system which, while avoiding complete nationali- 
zation, extends public ownership far beyond what is re- 
quired by the common good, is opposed to Christian 
teaching.” 

The reason is obvious. The state should engage in eco- 
nomic activities only to the extent that private initiative 
falls short of essential goals. It is important to note that 
some of the so-called Socialists agree with this principle, 
at least in theory. In his Guide to the Elements of Social- 
ism, G. D. H. Cole, a leader in British Labor Party cir- 
cles, writes: 
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Socialists are fully prepared to recognize private 
property in the means of production where that is 
the best way of providing for the use of resources 
for the general benefit, and on condition that it is 
not made a means to the exploitation of labor or 
monopoly at the consumers’ expense. Socialists do 
not want to “nationalize” all industries and services, 
but only those which it is necessary to bring under 
public ownership in the general interest. 
A Catholic social thinker cannot quarrel very seriously 
with that statement. In practice, however, as the Aus- 
tralian bishops note, these “Democratic Socialists” are 
inclined to accept excuses for public ownership which 
the Christian sociologist would deem inadequate. 

3. “The Church recognizes that, under present condi- 
tions, there are certain forms of enterprise and industry 
which are of quite extraordinary importance to the com- 
munity, and which may legitimately come under public 
control in one form or another, although not necessarily 
by means of nationalization.” (Italics supplied.) 

The bishops mention specifically banking and insur- 
ance; the manufacture of steel and heavy chemicals; 
rail, sea and air transport; public utilities, including 
electricity, gas and street-cars; the armament industry. 

At the present time, the bishops note without objec- 
tion, practically all the public utilities in Australia and 
some of the transport industry are state-owned. All the 
other industries and services enumerated above are most- 
ly owned and operated by large private corporations. 
For these their solution is as follows: 

It is therefore the Christian view that so long as 

these particular forms of industry and enterprise en- 

dure, they should be under public control. Whether 
public control is exercised by way of nationaliza- 
tion, or in some other way, depends upon all the cir- 
cumstances of each individual case. 
In view of the furor raised by President Truman’s rather 
remote threat to put the Government into the steel indus- 
try, what the bishops have to say about crude iron, steel 
and heavy chemicals will be especially interesting. Point- 
ing out that those who control these industries possess an 
almost unlimited power over a nation’s economy, they 
write: 
These are therefore the very types of industry re- 
ferred to by Pope Pius XI. If not publicly owned, 
they should at least be placed under very strict gov- 
ernment supervision. 
In line with their guiding principles, however, the bishops 
look forward to the time—and the expectation for steel 
is already beyond the merely hopeful state—when these 
industries can be conducted on a small-scale basis. 

4. “Among the industries which should be publicly 
controlled there are some which may legitimately be 
nationalized.” 

Broadly speaking, nationalization is legitimate when it 
is required for the common good. For a more specific 
criterion, the bishops suggest some pertinent words from 
the present Holy Father’s talks. Addressing a group of 
workers, March 11, 1945, His Holiness said that na- 
tionalization was licit 

when it is apparent that it is the only method which 

will effectively remedy an abuse or avoid a wastage 
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of the productive resources of the country; and 
which will ensure the organic development of these 
very resources, and which will direct them so as to 
benefit the economic interests of the nation. .. . 


Thus recourse should be had to nationalization only when 
experience has shown less drastic measures of control te 
be insufficient. Once the principles have been stated and 
the issues clarified, the policy to be followed in any given 
case is a matter of political judgment “in which the 
Church is necessarily silent.” 

5. “Even if in a particular case nationalization proves 
to be justifiable, it is an expedient which may have 
dangerous results.” 

In a letter to the Semaines Sociales of France several 
years ago, the present Holy Father pointed out one of the 
“dangerous results.” Referring to the desires of workers 
for a humane life in industry, the Pope wrote: “Instead 
of diminishing the mechanical character of life and work 

. nationalization, even when morally legitimate, is 
more likely to increase it.” Nationalized industries, the 
bishops note, are generally large, and tend to become 
larger. Since experience teaches that the larger the in- 
dustrial unit the greater the tendency to treat workers 
as impersonal cogs in the productive process, the Holy 
Father made a strong point in his letter to the Semaines. 

It must be remembered, too, that when the government 
sinks millions of dollars into a monopolized industry, it 
can be expected to defend its monopoly. The danger is 
that it might do so even if technological developments 
made it possible at some future date for the industry 
to be run by small units. . 

6. “Hence, even when the state does justly nationalize 
some enterprise, it would be a mistake for it to conduct 
that enterprise as a centralized monopoly.” 

The net result of such a policy would be to substitute 
state capitalism for private capitalism. It would prevent 
that widespread ownership of productive property which 
alone guarantees freedom to individuals and families, 
and promises social peace. 

7. “In the case of nationalization of a particular enter. 
prise, it is obvious that a just compensation should be 
paid.” 

That principle is too obvious to need comment. 

The bishops add a final observation which is of great 
practical importance. In considering any proposal for 
nationalization, the responsible citizen will inquire not 
merely whether it is legitimate in itself, but whether it is 
intended solely for itself. Maybe it is only a single step 
in a far-reaching plan of socialization. One of the best 
ways of ascertaining this is to study whether the over-all 
effect of nationalizing any particular industry will be to 
extend or restrict private ownership of productive prop- 
erty. In the former case, a proposal for public ownership 
will be much less suspect than it would be in the latter 
case. 

These seven principles governing nationalization have 
all been stated by Pope Pius XII. While it would be inter- 
esting and instructive to apply them to the American 
scene, that is a job in itself and will have to wait for 
another time. 
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Report from the UN: 


diplomatic immunity 


Lake Success, N. Y—March 15. The case of Valentin A. 
Gubitchev, Soviet citizen and member of the international 
secretariat staff of the United Nations who was arrested 
by the FBI and held on suspicion of espionage, along 
with Miss Judith Coplon, analyst in the U. S. Department 
of Justice, has again raised the question of diplomatic 
immunity in relation to the UN. 

Mr. Gubitchev, who originally came to this country 
as third secretary of the Soviet delegation to the United 
Nations, arrived on a U. S. diplomatic visa granting 
immunity limited to his official functions only—visa 
type 3 (7). In July, 1946 he was appointed to the UN 
Secretariat and, being an engineer, was employed in the 
Headquarters Planning Office. When he left the Soviet 
UN delegation to become a member of the international 
staff of the UN Secretariat he signed an oath required of 
all secretariat members: 


I solemnly swear (undertake, affirm, promise) to 


exercise in all loyalty, discretion and conscience the 

functions entrusted to me as a member of the Inter- 

national Service of the United Nations, to discharge 
those functions and regulate my conduct with the 
interests of the United Nations only in view, and 
not to seek or aceept instructions in regard to the 
performance of my duties from any government or 
other authority external to the organization. 

Mr. Gubitchev drew a salary of $6,600 a year for his 

work in the planning of the peace palace. 

Soon after the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Gubit- 
chev, Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin demanded his re- 
lease by the United States, contending that Gubitchev 
enjoys diplomatic immunity. For this reason the $100,000 
bail was not posted for him by the Russians. Such a 
move might be interpreted as meaning that Gubitchev 
does not enjoy diplomatic immunity, and consequently 
could be subject to arrest. For the same reason he refused 
to plead “guilty” or “not guilty” in court. 

Actually, Mr. Gubitchev enjoyed only “limited” diplo- 
matic immunity as third secretary of the Soviet delega- 
tion to the UN, since he automatically ceased to be a 
member of his country’s delegation to the UN when he 
signed the oath of office as a member of the UN secre- 
tariat staff. No employe of the United Nations can, as an 
“international” civil servant, remain an employe of his 
own or any other government. 

Mr. Gubitchev’s case can be considered only in the 
light of existing treaties ratified by the U. S. and the 
UN pertaining to privileges and immunities of the UN 
Secretariat staff. These are covered by Public Law 291, 
enacted by Congress in December, 1945, which provides 
for “certain specified immunities” for members of the 
UN Secretariat in connection with the carrying-out of 
iheir “official” tasks. Moreover, there is in force the 
Headquarters Agreement between the UN and the US. 
which was signed more than a year ago. The only bear- 
ing of this agreement on the Gubitchev case lies in its 


establishment of the inviolability of the UN headquar- 
ters. So long as Gubitchev was a member of the Soviet 
delegation, agents of the FBI, if they wished to arrest him, 
could not have seized him in the Lake Success area of the 
United Nations or in the Manhattan building in which 
he worked. 

A second treaty, called the “Convention on the Priv- 
ileges and Immunities of the United Nations,” has been 
in process of negotiation between the UN and the U.S., 
in which are defined the privileges and immunities of 
the world organization. It has not yet been ratified by 
Congress, which is expected to take it up this spring. 
Section 18 of the proposed Convention, dealing with the 
UN Secretariat, reads: 

Officials of the United Nations shall a) be immune 

from legal process in respect of words spoken or 

written and all acts performed by them in their 
offcial capacity (italics inserted). 

Even had this Convention been ratified by the U'S., 
no immunity from legal process could be claimed for 
Mr. Gubitchev in the present case. A conspiracy to com- 
mit espionage could certainly not be considered an act 
performed in his official capacity as an international 
civil servant of the UN. 

Upon the apprehension of Gubitchev, Trygve Lie im- 
mediately suspended him from the UN Secretariat, and 
United Nation officials explained that the Russian en- 
joyed no diplomatic immunity in the given circumstances 
under the Headquarters Agreement. 

So far as relations between the UN and the U.S. Con- 
gress, and between the U.S. and the USSR are con- 
cerned, the Gubitchev case could hardly have happened 
at a worse time. There is now before Congress a bill to 
appropriate $65 million as a loan to finance construction 
of the UN headquarters in Manhattan. Work is now 
proceeding under a stopgap loan of $25 million from the 
RFC, but a separate bill will be necessary to provide the 
full amount. 

Further, Congress is scheduled this spring to renew 
discussion of the “Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations,” approval of which 
the Gubitchev case certainly does not advance. A joint 
resolution favoring U.S. participation in the Convention 
was proposed last year in the House of Representatives, 
which referred it to the Foreign Affairs Committee. The 
Committee gave full consideration to the Convention be- 
tween May 18 and June 3, 1948. It decided to recommend 
that the Senate resolution on the Convention be consid- 
ered by the House together with certain other proposals 
relating to the UN. The House Committee reported favor- 
ably, and recommended unanimously the approval of the 
Joint Resolution on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the UN. On June 19, 1948 Congress adjourned without 
having acted on the Convention. 

Considering the dangerous implications of the Gubit- 
chev case, it is perhaps fortunate that Congress still has 
time to scrutinize the Convention. It will now doubtless 
demand provisions in the instrument to make impossible 
such extracurricular activities as Mr. Gubitchev unques- 
tionably engaged in. G. H. C. 
cout ad go 4 
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Spiritual harvest 
on Farm street 





Douglas Newton 





For every one who has heard of the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception belonging to the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus in London, a hundred have heard of 
“Farm Street,” a name that has become almost a house- 
hold word among Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
throughout Britain. 

Farm Street in 1849 was, and indeed still is, a mews, 
a narrow back alley, housing the stables of those who 
lived in this most dignified residential quarter of London 
and kept carriages—the Berkeley Square section of May- 
fair. In that Square once lived Britain’s famous states- 
man, William Pitt. Many peers and notable people have 
occupied the splendid Regency houses. Farm Street, dis- 
creetly hidden behind those houses, still retains its old, 
cobbled, stable-like narrowness, though streamlined cars 
have replaced the resplendent carriages, and many of 
the stables have been adapted into smart, bijou residences 
for the fashionable. It has also become a thoroughfare 
through which Catholics from all parts of London have 
passed to hear the famous preachers who helped to make 
the once hidden church so dynamic and fruitful a 
spiritual centre. 

The church here is the first the Jesuits built in London, 
and it is characteristic of the forward-thinking Society 
that, though it could find no better site for its mission 
in the West End than this back street, it planned the 
edifice on a grand scale. Pugin designed the altar and 
sanctuary and provided ample space for a large congre- 
gation. Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman presided 
at the opening ceremony. 

From the first, boldness was justified. The church drew 
immense crowds and became a virile focus of Catholic 
life. Archdeacon Manning, of the Church of England, was 
received and offered his first Mass here, and later be- 
came Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. He was but 
one of the many distinguished converts to Catholicism 
in Britain gained through Farm Street during the past 
century. 

Much of the center’s drawing power lay in the eloquent 
preaching of its priests, among the most outstanding of 
whom was Fr. Bernard Vaughan S.J. Immense crowds 
came to hear him—so immense that the congregation 
overflowed into the side-chapels, especially when he 
preached his famous course on “The Sins of Society.” 
Notwithstanding the fact that new aisles had been added, 
providing seating for 1,500 people, the Church could 
scarcely contain the crowds that came. Fr: Vaughan was 
but one of many famous preachers. Father James Clare 
drew Disraeli and Gladstone to his sermons; Frs. Wood- 
lock, Gavin, Robert Steuart and C. C. Martindale have 
all helped to maintain the church’s unique tradition for 
first-class preaching. 
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As the Jesuit mission in the little London mews known 
as Farm Street rounds out its century of apostolic 
work, Douglas Newton reviews the pageant of brillian 
orators who contributed so greatly to the English 
Catholic renascence from its pulpit. Mr. Newton is q 
member of the editorial board of the London Catholic 
Universe. 


The high standard of its ceremonial, too, has always 

been an expression of intense devotion. The finish and 
brilliance of its ritual, so splendidly set in a church whose 
beauty has mellowed with the passing of the years, has 
made it a lodestone for the devout. The many vigorous 
activities of the Jesuits have given it an immensely usefy] 
sodality life that has reached, as Cardinal Griffin says, 
“far beyond the confines of even the great metropolis in 
which it plays so important a role.” 
Part of this activity has been to ip. 
crease the Farm Street community to 
include Jesuit scholars, theologians, 
writers and scientists, who thus could 
live near the British Museum and other 
centers of culture. Among these were 
Frs. Pollen and Herbert Thurston, his. 
torians of international distinction; Fr, 
Strassmeier, a world-renowned author. 
ity on Babylonian culture, whose de. 
ciphering of ancient _brick-writings 
opened up new aspects of astronomical 
knowledge; and Fr. Martindale, whose 
broadcasting = writing are familiar to people through. 
out the world. 

By their lectures, sermons and radio talks, these men 
have added to the dictinction that sets Farm Street apart 
in public regard. Other priests, working in social science, 
Catholic Action, the Youth Movement and additional 
fields, are keeping the Jesuit church abreast of modem 
conditions. 

Farm Street is indeed a powerhouse of English Chris. 
tian spiritual life, and its work goes forward with an 
animation that not even enemy bombs during World 
War II could check, though the church was hit twice. 
Part of its roof was burned and some of its fabric was 
destroyed; but the community quickly extinguished the 
fire, and a temporary roof and rapid repairs kept the 
great church in good working order with the least loss 
of time. 

Probably one of the reasons for this zeal is that it is, 
perhaps, the only church in Britain that displays the Vic: 
toria Cross. A General O’Connor, who fought in the 
Crimean War, left this, with his other decorations, to 
Farm Street. These medals are set into the wall of the 
church next to the altar of Our Lady of Lourdes. The 
decorations are a fitting tribute to a church which, u- 
daunted by its beginnings in a back street, has pushed 
forward until it is now one of the foremost and best 
known churches in Britain. Let us echo the hope e 
pressed by Cardinal Griffin that its second century may 
be equally blessed, and that its harvest of souls may 
increase. 
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Three novels and 


spiritual naturalness 
Harold C. Gardiner 








Three recent novels provide a good basis for thinking 
about how spiritual values may or may not find their way 
into an author’s conception and finished product. A com 
sideration of them under this aspect may be of use to 
Catholic authors and critics, by pointing some lessons 
about the degree of explicitness with which God and 
the supernatural may, artistically speaking, legitimately 
be introduced into creative writing. 

Perhaps we may start this discussion by venturing 
the rather wide statement that often the more emphati- 
cally religion is appealed to, insisted upon, highlighted 
as the motive force in a novel, the less convincing is the 
effect. This, I think, will become clear as we talk about 
the three novels. Perhaps it may offer some guidance 
to Catholic authors who are projecting novels with a 
spiritual theme. 

When it was announced that Sinclair Lewis was soon 
to offer us a novel with the title The God-Seeker, we 
were prepared for the worst—and, in a sense, we got it. 
We were prepared for it, because what with Lewis’ in- 
grained cynicism and lack of real concern (as distinct 
from mere interest) with moral imperatives, it seemed 
impossible that we would get a book with any reverence 
for the ideals suggested in such a title. We got it, because 
this is perhaps the worst of all the Lewis canon. 

Briefly, the story is Aaron Gadd’s. Raised under the 
glowering piety of early New England Congregational- 
ism, repelled by the cruel rigidity of his father, Aaron 
slips somewhat from the terribly straight and narrow 
path when he leaves home to become an apprentice car- 
penter. A revival meeting gives him back his dour re- 
ligion, and he determines, in a burst of fervor, to go 
west to Minnesota to evangelize the Indians. He does, 
only to find that without any preparation to become 
a minister he is the veritable jackass of the monastery. 
His are all the menial tasks, the hewing of wood and 
the drawing of water. He tires of this, deserts the apos- 
tolic and evangelical vanguard (though Lewis does ad- 
mit, somewhat in asides, that the Catholic missionaries 
were spear-heading the conversion of the Indians long 
before the sects), marries the daughter of a wealthy 
milker of the Indians and, as master-builder, helps in the 
foundation of the newly settled city of St. Paul. 

This, to be sure, is a new theme for Lewis—the pub- 
lishers even go so far as to say that here is a new Lewis, 
with affirmation taking the place of cynicism. No such 


thing. Here is still the old mocking Lewis, and though 
God—or his conception of the evangelical conception of 
Him—appears blatantly on almost every page, the total 
impression is one of ridicule. The God of Calvinism is, 
true enough, a monstrous parody, but never, I believe, 
such an inanity as the one Lewis sniggers at through 
his insanely rabid preacher characters. 

There are major flaws in the novel on points of style 
and historical integrity, but those are not my concern 
here. What is most glaring is that a novel that pretends 
to map a spiritual struggle, to witness the wrestling of a 
soul with an angel (or a devil), can turn out to be so 
abysmally unspiritual. Even in literature it is true that 
“not everyone that saith ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Lewis protests on every page that 
he is writing about God. He is not, not even about his 
version of the God of the evangelicals of our earlier his- 
tory. He does, literally, protest too much. 

The second novel is a very fine job of work. It is John 
Marquand’s Point of No Return—a gentle, sympathetic 
and regretful picture of a young executive, vying, ever so 
genteelly, with a double of himself for the open vice- 
presidency of a New York bank. The nuances of charac- 
ter are admirable; the flashback or retrospect technique, 
often so hackneyed, is skilfully used, as we travel back 
to the New England town of Clyde and see the influ- 
ences that shaped Charles Gray—his father, a wonderful 
character out of Life with Father, though more dignified; 
the town aristocrat-ess, whom Charles almost married; 
his brother Sam, killed in the first World War. 

From all this emerged Charles Gray, proper, poised, 
well-dressed, with a wife and two children in Westchester 
County, subtly aping the president of the bank, drawn 
into the male cattiness of office intrigue, fearful of not 
getting ahead, dreading to get ahead—for then he would 
indeed be committed to the “point of no return”—and 
pathetic in his secularism. 

Marquand may have had no such intention, but cer- 
tainly to the Catholic reader this novel will be a poignant 
commentary on the emptiness of a life that is utterly 
swathed in the stupefying cotton-wool of mere material 
well-being. If ever a book needed to end with the pro- 
tagonist wandering into St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York and all but blindly reciting the Our Father (as 
Geoffrey Wilson did in So Little Time), it is Point of No 
Return. 

No, God is by no means explicitly introduced into 
the fabric of this excellent novel, but the imperious need 





The God-Seeker, by Sinclair Lewis (Random House. 
422p. $3.50) ; Point of No Return, by John P. Marquand 
(Little, Brown. 559p. $3.50) ; The Norwayman, by Jo- 
seph O’Connor (Macmillan. 352p. $3.50). 
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of Him to give life meaning cries through it all. I can- 
not escape the impression that Marquand, if questioned 
(and why should we not question him?), would admit, 
perhaps somewhat sheepishly, that the real text of this 
novel is “be ye not solicitous. . . .” 

The third novel is The Norwayman, by Joseph O’Con- 
nor. A newly married Irish couple settles down as the 
only dwellers on a little island. Soon their delightful 
solitude is broken into by a castaway Norse sailor, whom 
they rescue and bring back to health. Others come into 
the erstwhile little Eden and, through them all, the 
married pair learns that life is not a happy little closed 
circle, but a constant business of giving, not only to one 
another, but to others as well. 

The atmosphere of the sea, the quiet and peace of mar- 
ried love, the boisterousness of the parties after the fish- 
ing hauls, the wisdom of one parish priest, the gauche- 
ness of his young curate—all flavor this lovely tale. 
Above and beyond all this is the sweet persuasiveness 
with which the spiritual rules these lives. It does not 
consist of such an external matter as the use of the name 
of God, nor of the muttered prayers with which the 
fishers let down their nets, or the wives bake their loaves. 
It lies in the internal awareness of the characters, 
who would respond with genuine shock if one were to 
suggest to them that God’s providence is not concerned 
with every instant, sad or gay, tragic or happy, of their 
hard, but truly sublime, lives. 

Lewis’ characters shout and rant about God and the 
soul, but the sound and fury leave the reader uncon- 
vinced that either is important to the characters or, 
reductively, to the author. Marquand’s people have prac- 
tically nothing to say about such paramount values, but 
their very silence is a testimony of a void in their lives— 
“cum tacent, clamant.” O’Connor’s characters, taking God 
and their soul’s importance’ almost, in one sense, for 
granted, not attitudinizing about them, not soaring into 
exhortations, not mouthing pieties, give the pervading 
impression that they simply accept the fact of God with 
all its implications, and that they do so because the 
author made and makes that vivifying acceptance as well. 

This harking back to the authors’ own attitude with 
regard to spiritual values is by no means a violation 
of one canon of criticism I have underlined elsewhere— 
namely, that it is the book that should be reviewed, and 
not the author. I am not judging the authors personally, 
at least not directly. It is impossible, however, to screen 
the author out completely. His attitudes, views, beliefs, 
inevitably color his story and its characters, and, in 
judging them, a critic must inescapably pass some judg- 
ment on the author. The point is that the author is as- 
sessed through the book, not the book through the author. 

I said at the beginning of this discussion that the three 
novels offer a good study as to the explicitness with which 
spiritual values and motivation may successfully be em- 
ployed in creative writing. Perhaps “explicitness” is not 


the best word. “Naturalness” would be better. For, as a. 


matter of fact, the whole sweep of spiritual reality can 
be explicitly treated, and quite successfully, pro- 
vided that these spiritual aspects rise naturally from the 
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set of the plot and the bent of the characters. The spr. 
tual fumblings in The God-Seeker are in this way ng 
natural. The spiritual void in Point of No Return an 
the spiritual warmth and richness in The Norwayma, 
flow inevitably from story and character. 

This naturalness will have its source in the author; 
at-homeness with spiritual reality, and here the Catholic 
writer is placed at a distinct advantage. It also explain, 
why a Catholic writer who handles the spiritual elemen; 
of his story awkwardly lays himself open, deservedly, 
to severe criticism. He, of all authors, should find thy 
spiritual matters flow most naturally, most convincingly, 
from his pen. 

Generally speaking, Catholic novelists live up to this 
responsibility. If we cannot point to too many Amer. 
cans as proof of this, we can, thanks be, find a goodly 
array of English and French novelists. An Irish critic 
said recently that the religious novel was more and more 
becoming synonymous with the Catholic novel. I believe 
that is true and, in the nature of things, will become 
more evident. As the sects of Christendom are drained 
progressively of firm dogma and solid spirituality, jt 
will be the Catholic writer who, almost exclusively, vill 
retain the ability to write naturally of God, the soul 
sin, sanctity, salvation and its dread opposite. 

That’s the theory, at any rate. It will be the challenge 
to the coming generation of American Catholic writers 
to prove it true. 


The Saint who never was 
I am she who used to sing 
At the love-looms of the King, 
Weaving wonders: flowers of fire, 
Birds with wing-span of desire, 
Children’s lovely faces light 
Like the blossom in the night, 
Boats and bells so bright to eye, 
I would look at them and cry 

Quietly. 


Came a Troubador one day; 
I am she who ran away, 
Left, beyond a carven door, 
Bright spools spinning on the floor, 
Silver shuttle siceways lain, 
And a King’s undying pain. 
Oh, I gave for such a fief 
All the beauty of my life. 
Come and see. 


I am she who goes her way 
Growing smaller day by day, 
Eating emptiness for food, 
Decent in the neighborhood, 
And clinging to a weaver’s tune 
I shall have forgotten soon: 


.. . “Smoking fiaxes that may be, 
He will not extinguish thee...” 
Flax like me. 
Mary Lukas 
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Stalin just another cog? 








i a 
STALIN AND CO.: The Politburo— 
The Men Who Run Russia 








By Walter Duranty. Sloane. 261p. $3 


Mr. Duranty is certain that President 
Truman was wrong when he declared 
that the Russian dictator was the pris- 
mer of his associates. The members of 
the Politboro—the men who run Rus- 
sia—he says, are run by Stalin. This 
hook is about the men, Stalin and his 
henchmen, who make the plans under 
which the Soviet state functions, and 
who superintend the strategy and tac- 
tics of world communism. First, Mr. 
Duranty traces the evolution of the 
Politburo, theoretically the elected ex- 
ecutive committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party's central committee, 
which is, in turn, elected by rank and 
file party members. Actually both cen- 
tral committee and party are creatures 
of the Politburo, whose members form 
a self-perpetuating oligarchy. 

Little is known of the background of 
the newer communist leaders. Mr. Dur- 
anty reveals the few scraps of informa- 
tion available on the origins, education 


and early careers of the thirteen men 
who constitute the Politburo, and for 
that reason the book may have a cer- 
tain popular value. From among these 
men—including Molotov, Beria, Kagan- 
ovich, Voroshilov, Andreyev and Malen- 
kov—will surely come Stalin’s successor 
or successors if the Soviet dictatorship 
survives its creator. Otherwise, in this 
reader’s opinion, Stalin and Co. pre- 
sents a dangerously false analysis of 
the Soviet state. The undiscerning read- 
er may even come away with the im- 
pression that Stalin’s dictatorship is a 
benevolent one, that present-day 
Russian foreign policy is not overly 
aggressive, and that Russia’s masters 
are not ambitious for world revolution. 

To bolster his thesis—which leaves the 
impression, if the author does not actu- 
ally say so—that a paternalistic semi- 
dictatorship is firmly but kindly leading 
the Russian people toward a better life 
and that the Cominform is a defensive 
alliance to guard peaceful Russia and 
her equally mild eastern Europe asso- 
ciates from the dangers of United 
States-led western imperialism, Mr. 
Duranty almost completely ignores the 
schism between eastern and western in- 
terests which has developed in Europe 
since the surrender of Germany. This 
disregard for the facts—including the 
fact of the constant pressure of Soviet 
aggression which has caused such deep 


suspicion of Russia’s intentions and 
such disgust for her crude and immoral 
political behavior—is carried back 
through all of Russia’s recent history. 
Mr. Duranty gives Stalin credit for a 
pre-revolution stature and importance 
which he did not possess. Had he care- 
fully read Three Who Made A Revolu- 
tion, Bertram D. Wolfe’s recent study 
of the protagonists of the Bolshevik 
revolution (and no one who writes on 
Russian today can afford to ignore this 
book), the author would have been 
convinced that his hero, Stalin, was 
just another cog in Lenin’s revolution- 
ary machine, of little or no importance 
to the ultimate success of the Commun- 
ists. 

Mr. Duranty also makes the mistake 
of accepting Stalin’s version of the 
Russian civil war, and transfers from 
Trotsky to Stalin much of the credit 
for the ultimate Red victory. The book 
teems with similar incorrect versions of 
Russian events since 1917. Interestingly 
enough, it is always the official Stalinist 
version which Mr. Duranty reveals to 
his readers. 

In the interest of truth, since space 
here is not sufficient to point out each 
error, I should like to warn possible 
readers that Mr. Duranty’s picture of 
the Bolsheviks’ relentless drive to col- 
lectivize Russian agriculture in 1929 
and 1930, a great human tragedy in 
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“ beautiful story 
of a modern 
St. Augustine... 
one of the very few 
works of modern 
fiction that a man 
wants on his shelf, 
—knowing that he — 
will read it again.” 
—AMERICA 
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By ETHEL MANNIN 
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which millions of Russian peasants 
were sacrificed to communist ambi- 
tions, suffers both from incorrect facts 
and incorrect conclusions. “Communist 
pressure,” Mr. Duranty says, “upon the 
Kulaks was met by murder and arson.” 
But he does not say that this “com- 
munist pressure” was itself murder and 
starvation and arson. Nor does he ex- 
plain that the victory was eventually 
won by the Bolsheviks only after the 
peasants had been executed and starved 
to death by the millions, and still other 
millions had been savagely removed 
from their small plots and sent off to 
the wildernesses of Siberia and other 
parts of Asia to live or die as best they 
could. LeonarpD J. SCHWEITZER 


“The way from within” 





RELIGION AND CULTURE: The 
Gifford Lectures Delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in the Year 1947 





By Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 
218p. $3.50 


Two great problems confront Dawson 
in this book. First he was limited by 
the Gifford Foundation to Natural The- 
ology, which is only the threshold of 
religion. Second, natural theology 
will not suffice to demonstrate the 
thesis of the book: that religion is 
necessary for the integration and sur- 
vival of culture. What is more, the 
historical approach cannot document 
the thesis, as far as natural theology 
is concerned, for, as Dawson admits, 
this science is found only at the levels 
of unsophisticated cultures—scarcely at 
the primitive level. In the true, re- 
vealed, religions, natural theology is 
only a preamble of faith, then a tool. 

The rise and fall of the history of 
natural theology pretty closely parallels 
the course of reason itself. With the 
revolt from the true faith. after-Catho- 
lics still retained their natural theology. 
Later. when reason itself became sus- 
pect, their descendants held the basic 
truths; but now, irrationally. on the 
basis of religious feeling. Today dis- 
sidents either deny the power of rea- 
son to transcend the object of natural 
theology or, persuaded that there is no 
need of God, they completely secularize 
reason and eschew its concern with na- 
tural theology. 

If men will no longer employ the 
necessary approach through reason, 
however, why not capitalize modern in- 
terest in the unconscious? Did not Wil- 
liam James consider this source rich in 
possibilities for religious experience, 
even through irrational? Has not Carl 
Jung, in his theory of the collective un- 
conscious and the archetypal ideas, 
opened up new vistas for natural the- 
ology? Further, is not the unconscious 
yielding more and more of its secrets 
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and becoming amenable to investiga- 
tion and control? Why should not na- 
tural theology, like Mohammed, go to 

}6 mountain, or source? 

Such seems to me to be the reasoning 
of Dawson. He is not without company, 
especially in his exploitation of Jung. 
It would take us too far afield, in this 
review, to evaluate adequately the un- 
conscious symboliem of Carl Jung. I 
think we can applaud Jung’s approach 
to psychotherapy on the basis of re- 
ligion, and suspend judgment on the 
readiness of his theorizing concerning 
Christian baptism and acceptance. 
Meanwhile, I am satisfied with the at- 
titude of some Catholic scholars that 
Jung has rediscovered Tertullian’s 
“anima naturaliter christiana vel 
religiosa,” “open” to a revelation from 
on high, if vouchsafed, a revelation that 
will satisfy the religious needs and 
yearnings of the soul—and go beyond. 

One might well, however, question 
the procedure of Dawson in this mat- 
ter. The depths of the soul, where man 
is to find God, by the “way from with- 
in,” are variously spoken of as the ua- 
conscious, now in the sense of William 
James, now in that of Carl Jung. It is 
the vast hinterland of the soul, wherein 
the “prophets” of all ages and religions 
—and lesser folk as well—have found 
God and religious experience (though 
not exclusively, of course). Even the 
mystics, though with surer tread, have 
explored this wide region to find the 
“God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” 
the truly transcendent religious reality, 
the natural knowledge of which con- 
stitutes the object of natural theology. 

My query to it all is: should authen- 
tic mystical phenomena be bracketed 
with the whole gamut of unconscious 
phenomena? James G. Miller has cata- 
loged sixteen meanings of the uncon- 
scious. Dawson, to be sure, admits that 
much of the unconscious is irrational. 
The “way frem within” needs a much 
sharper differentiation than Dawson has 
here given it. The data from this source, 
to be valuable to natural theology or 
religion, must have a solid intellectual 
core. If Maréchal is right, that is par- 
ticularly the case with mystical phe- 
nomena. 

There are parts of this book which 
leave us very much indebted to Mr. 
Dawson. His philosophy and theology 
of culture are one such contribution. 
His anthropological documentation of 
the “sources” of religious experience, 
in the chapters on the “prophet,” priest 
and king, is a rich synthesis of the ma- 
terial that confuses and confounds 
rather than illuminates in so many 
other anthropological works. Inspiring 
insights abound in the sections on 
sacred law and science. However, the 
all-but-last chapter, on the “way of 
Perfection,” strikingly illustrates the 
fundamental difficulty of the book. Can 


any but an authentically revealed (by 
God) religion be a safe and effective 
vehicle of salvation and perfection? 

It seems to me that we are here con- 
fronted with the fundamental bank- 
ruptcy of natural theology and natural 
religion in the present dispensation. 
Such a religion, depending on its pur- 
ity, will lack much or all of revelation. 
If it does retain, or acquires—by con- 
tact—some revelational data, it will 
still be too sterile per se to produce the 
way of sanctity through divinely estab- 
lished channels of grace. Hence it never 
can do more than perhaps inspire its 
devotees to pray for grace. Bestow, or 
channel, grace, it cannot. It may halt- 


ingly orient man, depending on the 
amount of natural or revealed truth it 
contains; it can never “relate” man to 
God effectively. 

Throughout the book there are scat- 
tered reservations that reveal Mr. Daw- 
son’s orthodoxy; yet in his historical 
documentation of the various aspects of 
religion and natural theology, he uses 
all sorts of religions. The danger of giv- 
ing the impression of indifferentism is 
certainly there. The fundamental thesis 
that “religion” is necessary for the in- 
tegration and survival of culture rests 
under this shadow. Can that thesis be 
maintained for any religion at all? Or 
is it true only of the true religion, and 
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of others in so far as they have re- 
tained some of the heritage of revela- 
tion? 

Let us hope that at least some mod- 
ern pagans will be led “through the 
way from within,” to the ever “neces- 
sary” rational arguments for a natural 
theology, thus attaining to the pream- 
bles of faith—and, when the call to 
faith arrives, to supernatural faith—“ex 
umbris in veritatem.” 

If that beautiful epitaph over New- 
man’s tomb is ever written over the 
tomb of modern skepticism as well, the 
thesis of Dawson’s book will be telling- 
ly vindicated. The fear, entertained by 
H. G. Wells in his last days, that mod- 
ern civilization is “at the end of its 
tether,” will have been dissipated. 

Hucu J. Binter, S.J. 
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The writing of Robert St. John has 


never impressed this reviewer, and his 
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latest offering presents little to alter 
this impression. As the title suggests, jt 
is a book dealing with Palestine. Writ. 
ten in “journalese,” it is simply a col- 
lection of tales picked up (or invented) 
by the author during a recent junket to 
Israel. The dust-jacket says that St, 
John has spoken to “soldiers, farmers, 
statesmen, musicians” and “has caught 
the spirit of this [Israeli] people.” Un. 
questionably he has dene this, but some 
of the yarns he spins about them are 
somewhat exotic, to put it mildly. Lest 
it might appear that Mr. St. John could 
be charged with special pleading, he 
has carefully seen to it there are stories 
of “Irish-Americans, French Catholics, 
and boys of many other non-Jewish 
groups helping to make this tiny sec. 
tion of land into a free country.” He 
has also met “Englishmen who came 
here [to Israel] as agents of the British 
Government [who] are remaining to 
help the Israelites build something for 
themselves.” 

Although the intent of the work 
seems to have been to aid in furthering 
the good impression we have about the 
courageous work of the Israelis, the net 
result is something less. Frankly, I feel 
that St. John has little to offer in this 
collection of sketches. 

In In Search of a Future, the far 
abler Maurice Hindus has demon. 
strated quite impressively what the real 
contributions of the Jews have been. 
Not content with this, he has expanded 
his book to include the other Middle 
Eastern lands of Persia (Iran), Egypt 
and Iraq—all countries “in search of a 
future” despite their long and interest- 
ing past. While St. John’s book is also 
about people and land, this one is so 
far superior to the other that Shalom 
Means Peace looks pretty superficial by 
contrast. 

Hindus’ thesis may be stated quite 
simply. It is that Israel provides a 
“workable blueprint for the develop- 
ment of the other nations” with which 
his study is concerned. He argues quite 
convincingly that unless these Moham- 
medan nations of the Middle East take 
advantage of the example set by Israel 
in pioneering for a new method of liv- 
ing in a desert and neglected country, 
they may well be faced by a future 
which offers nothing but bleakness and 
despair—perhaps even a violent revolu- 
tion might take place, with resulting 
disastrous consequences. Quite sensibly 
he qualifies his theory by noting that 
these people, in attempting to model 
their future upon the example set by 
Israel, must of necessity take into ac- 
count the character of their peoples 
and the physical conditions of their 
lands. If they do this, “there is nothing 
Jewish Palestine has achieved” that 
they cannot attain. 

Despite the splendid sections of the 
book which Hindus has devoted to 
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Israel, he has placed his main emphasis 
upon Persia because of the attention 
which the United States is devoting to 
this strategically important land. His 
pages on the other two countries men- 
tioned are equally absorbing. If you 
have wondered how a country with the 
resources of Egypt could have made 
such a sad showing against the Israeli 
army recently, you will discover the 
answer here. All in all, In Search of a 
Future is a valuable book to have. It is 
intensely interesting, well written, and 
highly thought-provoking. Although 
there is no bibliography—as this is a 
popularly written account—Mr. Hindus 
has supplied some documentation which 
could be used for further study. 
Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 





PEACE MY DAUGHTERS 





By Shirley Barker. Crown. 248p. $3 
Although the idea of presenting his- 
torical events in a pleasant manner is 
as old as the mystery plays of the 
Wakefield Master, few writers have 
produced entertaining fiction on the 
subject ef the early American Puritan; 
and to those who know the Puritan 
mind only through such scholarly treat- 
ises as Parrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought, Peace My Daugh- 
ters is a desideratum. The historical 
background of this novel is, however, 
an intrinsic element of the plot and 
not a mere decoration; and with it is 
combined the flavor of fantasy charac- 
teristic of folklore. 

Peace My Daughters depicts the hu- 
man side of the seventeenth-century 
Puritan. Here he is not the austere 
fanatic, much concerned with a God of 
wrath and equally concerned with the 
Devil, but he becomes a person more 
comprehensible to us because of this 
mild exposé of his weaknesses. Jona- 
than Winster seldom absents himself 
from the local tavern, where heavy 
drinking is the rule. Remember, his 
wife is human enough to feel a physical 
attraction for John Horne, and she ad- 
mits as much to herself without much 
alarm or scruple. Briony and other 
teen-agers of Salem Village seem to 
embody the same personal characteris- 
tics as do youngsters of today. 

An outstanding and singular feature 
of the novel is one of its major charac- 
ters, John Horne, the Devil incarnate. 
He comes to live among the people of 
Salem to work evil through the in- 
strumentality of those who have signed 
his Black Book. It is he who instigates 
the witchcraft trials and punishments 
bringing chaos out of peace and order. 
However, he departs shortly after his 
arrival when he recognizes his own 
defeat and the intrinsic goodness of the 
Salem people. 

The Prince of Darkness as the char- 


acter of John Horne has, however, sev- 
eral inexcusable defects. He seems to 
have lost most of his imagination here, 


* since in tempting his many victims he 


quotes only the text he used in tempt- 
ing Christ; and unless we are to under- 
stand that the Devil has power to pro- 
vide himself with everything but a 
shadow, he too often neglects this de- 
tail in the novel to make him more than 
a blundering fool. This oversight costs 
him the woman he wants. It seems, too, 
that Satan might have conceived of a 
less ordinary device to accomplish the 
seduction of Remember than the un- 
imaginative ruse of impersonating Tom 
Purchas, her drowned lover. 

Peace My Daughters is good and 
interesting reading. Its plot is refresh- 


ingly new, and its characters are 
natural but not commonplace. The 
reader who appreciates a well-written 
novel will enjoy Miss Barker’s fluent 
dialog and excellent imagery. 

Lypia C. Giciio 
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By Francis Biddle. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 175p. $3.50 


Our war-time Attorney General has at- 
tempted an encyclopedic task, that of 
explaining “the problems which con- 
front the United States as it stands at 
this moment in the center of the world,” 
and offering what he believes to be the 
correct solutions. His book is a fair 
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introduction to the main problems we 
must face—but it by no means solves 
them. 
The basic question Mr. Biddle asks 
“Can the system of free enterprise 
of the United States be made to work in 
harmony with the socialist or semi-so- 
cialist governments of western Europe 
in an effort to rebuild the economy and 
sustain the free political and social cul- 
tures of those countries?” In answer- 
ing, he demonstrates how we _ have 
abandoned the ideal of free enterprise; 
and, using a very restricted definition 
of socialism (it can fit only the present 
British Government), he explains that 
not only can we work in harmony with 
the western European governments but 
we should have little trouble with them, 
for our Government is only superficially 
different from theirs. 
In developing this thesis Mr. Biddle 
attacks free enterprise and laissez-faire 
economics, and supports the extension 


of “economic rights” and an active, re- 
sponsible government. 

Mr. Biddle is very American in the 
sense that he supports our American 
ideals plus the present realities of our 
domestic policy; but his interpretation 
of our ideals is weak, and his outlook 
on present realities is narrow. He writes 
of civil rights with the confidence of 
the well-trained lawyer, but neglects to 
discuss adequately the fundamental Au- 
man rights and their connection with 
the spiritual nature of man. He is us- 
ing idealistic terms, and trying to sup- 
port them with a pragmatic and em- 
pirical foundation. 

Nor has Mr. Biddle solved the prob- 
lem of authority vs. freedom—he sup- 
ports greater authority for the Presi- 
dent and Congress, which must mean 
less freedom for the individual; but 
also he supports the concept of freedom 
for the individual, without clearly de- 
fining what the terms mean. 
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The fundamental conflict with the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Biddle believes, js 
not ideological, but economic—the cop. 
flict between western democracy and 
Russian imperialism. 

Mr. Biddle’s style is deceptively 
clear, and his technique is rather sim. 
ple: first he states his principles or 
chief ideas, then he tries to support 
them by quoting from speeches and 
writings of outstanding Americans, 
scholars, politicians, economists, etc, 
He has thereby assumed a heavy bur. 
den: that of using quotations which 
must be representative of the group 
ideology. This cannot always be valid, 
It is a convenient and easy way to write 
on current economic and political prob. 
lems but a dangerous one. 

Ratpu E. Lomparor 





The Word 


“DO YOU WANT ME TO BE A 
sister, Daddy?” 

Betty’s eyes were like pools of rain 
in tulip chalices as she spoke. 

I cupped her head in my hands. “I 
want you to be what God made you to 
be.” 

“Do you think He made me to be a 
sister?” 

I evaded the innocent trap. “Don’t 








ask me. Ask God.” 


Her eyes turned melancholy, and she 
withdrew her face from my hands. 
“T hope He doesn’t want me to be a 
sister.” 

I walked to the window, studiously 
casual. “Being a sister is a wonderful 
thing. Sisters are the brides of Christ. 
Do you know what I mean?” 

“Oh, yes, Daddy. They give their 
lives to Our Lord. But you see—I want 
to get married.” 

Strange words from an 11-year-old. 
I turned to look at her, at the innocence 
of her, at her flower-likeness. 

“Why?” 

Her eyes lighted with a wonderful 
smile. “Because I want children. I want 
to be like you and Mommy. I love 
babies, Daddy. I want lots of them.” 

“Oh,” I said. I could not quarrel 
with an ambition like that. 

She came and _ stood beside me. 
“Sometimes you play the piano after 
we've gone to bed,” she said. “You play 
us to sleep. That’s nice. Awful nice.” 

I grinned. “That’s what a lot of peo- 
ple say about my piano playing. Only 
they leave off the word ‘nice.’ And it 
doesn’t put them to sleep.” 

She ignored my pleasantry. There 
was a dreamy quality in her voice. 
“Someday I want to play my children 
to sleep. It’s sweet. And sisters can't, 
because they don’t have children.” 
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I turned suddenly. “Who told you 
that?” 

She looked startled. Then, slowly, 
seriously, “They don’t, Daddy.” 

“They have the care of more children 
than anybody else,” I said. “Only their 
children are not of the body but of the 
soul. They can’t count them on earth, 
but they'll count them in heaven. Or 
Christ will count them for them. They 
don’t play them to sleep in this world, 
but they sing them awake into everlast- 
ing happiness. Betty, when you go be- 
fore the throne of God, you'll be car- 
ried in the arms of some sister. Don’t 
you ever forget that.” 

She looked up at me, bewildered. 
“Not in your arms—or Mommy’s?” 

I spoke almost fiercely. “Honey, lis- 
ten to me. Your mother and I don’t 
fool ourselves. We do something. We 
help a little. But we know where the 
great graces of God come from. You’re 
a good kid. You’re all good kids. You’re 
a great joy to us. You'll never know 
how great. But we don’t pretend that 
that’s our doing. We know that some- 
where—somewhere—there’s somebody 
sweating it out for us, praying and 
sacrificing, giving up the joys we know, 
fighting nine-tenths of our battle. And 
it’s probably some little sister—or big 
sister; maybe somebody we’ll never 
know until Judgment Day. And then 
well be amazed, and tickled pink, to 
see her leading her hundreds of God- 
children into their Father’s House.” 

I paused, and finished lamely; “Bet- 
ty, you be what God wants you to be. 
But if it’s children you want—children 
forever—then maybe you ought to think 
about being a sister.” 

I looked out of the window again, 
thinking of a phrase from the Epistle 
for the fourth Sunday in Lent: 


“Rejoice! . for many are the 
children of the desolate, more than of 
her that hath a husband.” 

JosepH A. Breic 


Theatre 


AT WAR WITH THE ARMY. Anyone 
who likes to unbend in an occasional 
undignified frolic will find this military 
comedy of errors a tonic. The produc- 
tion at The Booth keeps the house roar- 
ing with more laughs per minute than 
have been heard in any theatre in town 
since the departure of John Loves 
Mary. If a merry laugh is like a medi- 
cine, then Henry J. May and Jerome E. 
Rosenfeld, producers in association 
with Charles Ray McCallum, have 
made a contribution to the general 
health comparable with the therapy of 
Mayo Clinic and the services of the De- 
partment of Sanitation. 
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THIS MARCH 


Sheed & Ward have published 
five books: 


RELIGION AND CULTURE by 
Christopher Dawson ($3.50). 
We quoted you a whole column of 
a wonderful review of this in the 
February 26th America. Bet you 
didn’t read it. 


THE PASSION OF THE 
INFANT CHRIST by Caryll 
Houselander ($1.75). The first 
review of this has just come in, 
may all the rest be hike it! 
“Miss Heusdlander discerns a need and 
opportuaisy fer sueh an approach to 
the Chriss-filfe as sre kere ousines, that 
through the Divine Indsmcy and Child- 
hood of the Saviour. She has handled 
it beautifulty, presenting ideas that are 
fresh but mot freakish, ideas which 
stem direeely from the Scriptures, from 
the theology of grace, and from the 
Eucharist. These she presents with her 
now familiar felieiey of expression.... 
Anyone who weuld understnad life, 
anyone who would truly and fully live, 
should read and meditate upon The 
Passion of the Infant Christ.’—Father 
John S. Kennedy in The Cathelic 
Transcript. 


IMMORTAL DIAMOND: 
Studies in Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Edited by Norman 
Weyand, $.]. ($5.00). This dozen 
of Jesuits, Father Hopkins and 
Companions, so to speak, sells so 
fast that it begims to look as if the 
first edition will be gone before the 
first review appears. 


GLEE-WOOD: A Treasury of 
Middle English Literature. 
Compiled, edited and trans- 
lated into modern English by 
Margaret Williams. Illustrated. 
$6.00. Possibly you wonder why 
Mother Williams should bother to 
make Middle English intelligible to 
modern readers: but only get the 
book and you will see it all and be 
grateful to her. 


FRANCE PAGAN? by Maisie 
Ward ($3.00). This would be 
worth the price, we think, if there 
were nothing in it but Abbé Godin’s 
own home-made litany to Our Lady, 
and the prayer to her in which he 
likens himself to her large, clumsy 
but well-meaning sheep dog who 
“barks a lot.” What an enchanting 
man he was! 

All these books are already pub- 
lished; if your bookstore hasn’t got 
them it is no fault of ours. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





The laugh-therapy is marred, how- 
ever, by a few allusions to sex and a 
ration of profanity. These are mixed 
up in a barrage of slapstick which 
gives the play a roughhouse tone toler- 
able for adults but unsuitable for 
younger persons. As directed by Ezra 
Stone, the emphasis is decidedly on 
fun rather than smut, for which James 
B. Allardyce, the author, should be 
grateful. Donald Oenslager designed 
the set which will remind all veterans, 
including those who are growing bald 
and gray, of an Army orderly room. 

Gary Merrill, a first sergeant, is 
tough or diplomatic according to the 
occasion, a composite of all the top 
sergeants in the Army. William Men- 
drek is a pukka captain, and Sara 
Seegar, the captain’s wife, is amusingly 
efficient as the guardian of his rank. 
William Lanteau is properly wistful as 
a soldier with increasing responsibili- 
ties in the civilian world, and Bernard 
Kates is a convincing Army cad— 
there’s one in every platoon—who 
habitually overstays his leaves and de- 
mands the pick of details. Mike Kellin 
is a natural as a hard-boiled, loud- 
mouthed drill sergeant. Mentions of 
merit, if space were adequate, would 
include every member of the cast. 

The slender story, hardly more than 
a wisp, describes the top sergeant’s 
efforts to get himself transferred to a 
cembat area overseas, and his recurring 
frustration by Army red tape. In the 
meantime he is continually involved in 
problems of company management and 
a soldier's amorous complications. 
Other soldiers, from captain down to 
rear-rank privates, are harassed by 
numerous Army and personal problems, 
and their beefs pile up on the top 
sergeant’s desk in a mountain of fun. 

At War With the Army is a comedy 
tailored to order for people who go to 
the theatre to relax. It has no moral 
and only the shadow of a plot, and 
there’s not a grain of sense in it to 
fret the most sensitive brain cell. If 
its language and handling of sex had 
been toned down, it would furnish an 
ideal evening of fun. 

THEOPHILUS LEwis 





Films | 








LITTLE WOMEN. The prospect of see- 
ing a new and elaborate Technicolor 
version of Louisa May Alcott’s peren- 
nial adolescent tear-jerker did not fill 
me with any particular anticipatory 
pleasure. Since I feared that my pre- 
sentiment of a maudlin and lifeless 
picture might prejudice my verdict, I 
took along two young lady friends 
(aged twelve and thirteen) to act as 
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GOING! 


You still have time to get in on this 
BARGAIN SALE of discontinued pam. 
phiets. Over 7000 were sold the first 
week so the balance won't last long, 
Why not order now! 








We have just “house-cleaned” our pam. 
phlet stock preparatory to getting out a 
up to date Pamphlet List. The following 
pamphlets must go—at 2¢ each—minimyn 
order, 50¢. Here is a fine opportunity for 
individuals, Study Groups and other or. 
ganizations to pick up a bargain lot or 
— of these pamphlets while they 
ast: 





QUANTITY on 
; HAND 
MOTHER SETON ALL SOLD 
By John C. Reville, S.J. Sendme ....... 
MISGUIDED 
EVOLUTIONISTS 1522 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Sendme ...... 





GERMANY AND 
THE CHURCH 923 


Arranged for Study Clubs 
With Questions and References Sendme .... 


THE CHRISTIAN 
CONSTITUTION 
OF STATES 694 


With Study Club Outline 
Bibliography and Mag. References 





























Send me ......, 
ON PRAYER AND ALL SOLD 
EXPIATION Send me ....... 
SHOCK TROOPERS 
OF CHRIST 1011 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Send me ....... 
MARQUETTE 745 
By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. Send me ....... 
“GOD” and SOME 
SCIENTISTS 1800 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Send me ....... 
SO THIS IS 
EVOLUTION 509 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Send me ....... 
COMMUNISM’S 
THREAT TO 
DEMOCRACY 11,324 
By John LaFarge, S.J. Send me ....... 
THESE MISSING 
LINKS ALL SOLD 
Comments on Human Evolution Send me ......: 
THE NEW 2639 
LABOR LAWS Send me ......: 





Pastors, Organizations and individuals — RUSH 
your order in NOW! At these prices these woa't 
last long. Use the order form below and check 
your requirements opposite each title. 


NAME Soe 
AUWRBGS ss ieuccseds soe gaw eee 


Check enclosed Bill meD 
(Please send cash with any order for $1 or less.) 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45TH STREET, N. Y. 
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, balancing influence. We all had a 
yry nice time. The story of the March 
jsters of Concord has a timeless vi- 
lity that I had not bargained for. 
jn the case of June Allyson’s Jo, espe- 
tially, the performance has a spon- 
yneity and force which seems to spring 
fom inner convictien rather than mere 
lip service to tradition. The minor 
changes and excisions, which my two 
gsistant observers alertly pointed out, 
zemed cannily designed to clarify the 
motivation and minimize the sentimen- 
lity for a generation with a high re- 
sistance to unadulterated hearts and 
fowers. Specifically in this regard Beth 
(Margaret O’Brien), the tender blos- 
gm not long for this world, emerged as 
, much more believable person than 
heretofore. To be sure, the early sec- 
tins of the film, which deal with the 
home life, the pranks and sacrifices of 
the girls’ growing up, are more suc- 
cessful than the working out of their 
adult romances. Also the attractiveness 
of their costumes and the amount of 
time devoted to cheerful idleness make 
their complaints of poverty seem a lit- 
tle incredible. These, however, are 
small flaws in a beguiling piece of 
Americana for the family, which Mer- 
yn Leroy’s deft direction has brought 
vividly to life once more. (MGM) 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY. As far as I 
could determine, this is the story of 


an artist (Joseph Cotten), short on 
inspiration and recognition, like most 
artists, who finds both through his love 
for a girl who has been dead twenty 
years. He first met Jenny (Jennifer 
Jones) in Central Park when she was an 
elfin and enthusiastic child of twelve, 
talking of bygone New York institu- 
tions as though they presently existed. 
In the course of a year or so she wan- 
dered in and out of his life, having 
grown several years older and more 
elfin between each meeting. He fell in 
love with her, painted her portrait and, 
finally, one stormy night off Cape Cod 
nearly saved her from the watery grave 
which had claimed her a generation 
earlier. I found Miss Jones’ attempts 
to be wraith-like acutely embarrassing, 
which may in part account for my in- 
ability to find any particular point in 
this ghostly romance. However, the pic- 
ture’s grasp on mundane reality— 
which, after all, must be present if the 
fantasy is to transcend it—was even 
less substantial. The comedy relief of 
two very bogus Irishmen and a few 
interludes in a most improbable con- 
vent school (for the setting of which 
George Grey Barnard’s Cloisters in all 
their medieval grandeur were pre- 
empted) were particularly irritating. 
For adults the picture has an impres- 
sive supporting cast and production 
values galore, but the shallow, senti- 
mental “uplift” which is its keynote is 


likely to appeal mainly to those who 

haven’t anything beter in which to 

believe. (Selznick Releasing Org.) 
Mora WALSH 
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| Parade 


(A LADY STEPS INTO BILL’S 
taxicab). 

Lady: Central Courts Building, driver. 

Bill: You on jury duty, ma’am? 

Lady: No, I’m suing for divorce. My 
husband hit me, threw me into a bath- 
tub, and hurled a brick after me when 
I got out and ran into the street. Even 
though he’s my husband, I don’t think 
he loves me any more. 

Bill: It don’t sound like he does. Don’t 
sound like a unselfish love. Real love is 
unselfish, ma’am. (Cab stops; the lady 
alights, and Bill drives back to his 
street-corner stand. Harry, formerly a 
professional actor, now a taxi driver, 
steps into Bill’s cab.) 

Harry: Bill, I’m to play the part of 
Romeo for the Neighborhood Players 
in that story of a great love, Romeo 
and Juliet. How about helping me with 
my lines? 

Bill: Sure. What would you like me to 
do? 

Harry: Here’s the script. You be Juliet. 
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READ "Inside Labor’ 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


Labor is facing many problems today in 
employer relations, in Congress, and 
among its own rank and file. The real 
story of what is going on is told by 
Victor Riesel in the Mirror. Learn from 
him about the secret conclaves, the 
moves that are being planned behind 
closed doors, the new strategy and 
objectives of labor. Riesel is one of the 
best known writers on this subject 
in America. 


NOW! 


EVERY DAY EXCEPT SATURDAY . . . IN THE 
NEW YORK MIRROR 
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PARENTS 


Be certain when you 
select a Summer camp 
for your child. Con- 
sult AMERICA’s 





for the very finest of 
Catholic Camps. 


Camp Diréctory 























CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 

On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 
Established 12 years. 
Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
Directed and supervised by owner. 
Season—June 28 to August 24. 
Enrollment limited to 75 boys. 

Write today for booklet showing 

CAMP BREBEUF In pictures with 


TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 


from New York and _ Philadelphia. 


Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 








: <a. E . full deseription of all facilities, 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, é : 

" tere: Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
irchery, hockey, tennis, ancing, 650) Geativesk Avene 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private Philadelphia 31, Penna. 
chapel on grounds. 32nd _—syear. 


Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 


Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos", 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 





; CRANWELL=> 








Camp L CO toss aie 


baseball, foetball, boxing, craftwork, movies, eamping 


trips 


y, 
tutoring included in fee of $275. Scholarships avail- 


able. 


Quebec. i 
rollments accepted. | 
Directors: L. A. Fraacis, 1938 Yale Station, New Haven, | 
Conn.; Rev. Fr. Tewnsend, Sacred Heart Univ. 


Catholic 
Beys 7-18, in 
White Mts., N. H. 

Junior 


° e | 
Camp, Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers j 

| 
Offers a well-rounded program of recreation | 
and cultural aetivities. Ideally located in heart | 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- | 
turing riding, swimming, golf. | 
course, Also baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, | 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. | 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also | 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. | 

! 

| 

{ 


All water sports, Private 9-hole 


riflery, basketball, 
& mntns., la 


to Canada 


| A Catholic Camp for Boys 8-14 | 
| 
| 
| 
riding, necessary | 
| 


Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 


For catalog write 
Reg. nurse. No hay fever. Half-season en- 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 
Cranwell Sehorl, Box 426 Lenox, Msss. 























CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS — Ages 6 to 16 — GIRLS 


NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
50th SEASON 29th SEASON 
8260 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month $225 for Season, $120 Per Month 


MARQUETTE 
BOYS — 29th Season 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-week Reservations 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision 
Transportation Included in All Fees 
(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 
JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS, L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 
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Read __ these 
places). 
Bill (looking at script): As I get it, 
I’m now on the balcony and you's 
shooting your mouth off in the garden 
below. 

Harry: That’s right. Now, start being 
Juliet. 

Bill: Ah me! 

Harry (feelingly): She speaks: 0, 
speak again, bright angel! for thou ar 
as glorious to this night, being o’er my 
head, as is a winged messenger of 
heaven when he bestrides the lazy-pac. 
ing clouds and sails upon the bosom of 
the air. 

Bill: O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art 
thou Romeo? O, be some other name! 
How cam’st thou hither? 

Harry: With love’s light wings did | 
o’er-perch these walls. (Louie, another 
taxi man, steps into cab, stretches and 
listens. ) 

Louie: Keep spouting, boys. I'll just 
sit here. 

Bill: Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet 
near day; it was the nightingale, and 
not the lark, that pierc’d the fearful 
hollow of thine ear. 

Harry: It was the lark, the herald of 
the morn. Night’s candles are bumt 
out, and jocund day stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain tops. (An elderly 
couple step into cab, announce destina- 
tion. Louis and Harry get out and go 
over to Louis’ cab.) 

Elderly Man (as Bill starts cab): Am 


I dreaming, driver, or were you taxi 


spots here (indicates 


drivers just discussing Romeo and 
Juliet? 

Bill: Yeah, that’s right. 

Elderly Man: What a coincidence. 


Driver, you have Romeo and Juliet with 
you now. Mama and [ are celebrating 
our golden wedding anniversary today. 
Mama’s still my Juliet, just as she was 
fifty years ago. 
Elderly Lady: And Papa is still my 
Romeo. 
Biil: This is something. Really some 
thing. (Cab stops. Elderly couple 
alight. Bill drives back to his street: 
corner stand.) 
Bill (after relating conversation to 
Louie): I ain’t so sure about this Ro- 
meo and Juliet business being a great 
love. They both kicked the bucket too 
soon. If they was married a couple of 
years, maybe Romeo would start throw: 
ing Juliet in the bathtub and pasting 
her. 
Louie: And maybe the headlines would 
say: “Juliet sheds Romeo.” 
Bill: Yeah, that’s right. Now, take this 
old gent and old lady, Louie. There’s 4 
great love. It’s got to be a unselfish 
love to stick that long. Real love is un- 
selfish—the kind God has for us—that’s 
the kind married people got to have 
for each other. I ain’t so sure Romeo 
and Juliet had that kind. 

Joun A. Toomey. 
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Correspondence 








— 


Catholics can be inconsistent 

Eprror: A March 12 editorial in 
AmeRICA caused me to ponder its title, 
“Are Catholics Consistent?” Catholic 
doctrine was not in question. However, 
the political even-handedness of indi- 
vidual Catholics, the world over, was 
under scrutiny and, after examination, 
you gave us a Clean bill of health— 
which I do not believe we deserve. 

Honesty requires the admission that, 
by the political action of Catholics in 
Spain, Protestants cannot publicly an- 
nounce their services. I condemn such 
disabilities, and (much more impor- 
tant) would not stoop te defend them 
by the statement that in Sweden the 
Catholic Chureh suffers under legal im- 
pediments. Bishop Oxnam and his ilk 
can never be successfully opposed by 
volleys of countercharges. 

For those who find it necessary to 
justify their faith by political, eco- 
nomic or social cireumstances I feel 
truly sorry. We Cathelics can afford to 
admit that we are (like all men) sin- 
ners, and in some places these sins 
are manifest. Our claim that ours is the 
Church which God authorized to speak 
with infallible moral authority does not 
sanctify the varying politics of our 
membership. 

You gave the question of consistency 
editorial space beeause of several pun- 
gent attacks. Admit that the Church 
cannot justify the secular activities of 
all its membership. In answer te Homer 
Bigart, Bishop Oxnam and like mal- 
contents, we ought to state: the politi- 
cal, economic and social activities of 
individual Catholics are often incon- 
sistent—so what? 

Jacos R. TietsE 
New York, N. Y. 


“Age cannot wither .. .” 

Epitor: Msgr. Sheen supposedly says 
in your magazine that those who dis- 
like Msgr. Knox’ “The Mass in Slow 
Motion” will miss “the Kingdom of 
Heaven from which the old are ex- 
cluded.” Perhaps, although I hate to 
see Our Lord’s words on childlikeness 
twisted inte childishness. 

As a liturgist, the second part of 
Msgr. Sheen’s remark struck me as— 
well, let us say, amazing. These who 
feel that Knox’ book is a liturgical and 
pastoral faux pas—even Homer admit- 
tedly nodded—have “missed the deeper 
(sic) meaning of the Mass.” 

I know quite a number of liturgists 
who have read this book with growing 
uneasiness, well explained in its re- 
view in Orate Fratres and in others. 


How did the first speaker of the coun- 
try come to this conclusion—in the 
face of Knox’ own statements (repeat- 
edly) that he himself isn’t a liturgist 
and knows little about the deeper 
things? The high-pressure salesman- 
ship of the vendors and its literary 
“charm” are the reasons for the book’s 
success, not its attempt to explain. It 
does not explain the Mass, at least not 
its profounder meaning, but it de- 
scribes its “rigmarole” and the Mon- 
signor’s bewildered reactions, not ex- 
actly in baby talk, but in a giddy way 
which may be at the level of the audi- 
ence, but stays there. 

I knew this letter will help the sale 
of the book. Why not? That is what 
matters. And it is entertaining and 
amusing. I suppose that is adequate for 
the subject. 

H. A. REINHOLD 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


More hints for Lent 

Epiror: “Keep Lent and like it,” by 
Mary Tinley Daly (Am. 3/5/49), is 
one of the most practical articles about 
the Holy Season I have ever come 
across. Mrs. Daly evidently knows 
families and the tendency of family 
members to be carried away by ascetic 
ideas, only to become discouraged very 
soon. Her eoncrete suggestions for the 
spittual exercises during Lent are also 
excellent: daily participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, attendance 
at Lenten devotions and family recita- 
tion of the rosary. 

Lent is, however, also a good time 
for letter-writing. During some of those 
at-home evening:, would it not be true 
Catholic Action to write a letter to 
your Representative in Congress and 
your Senator, expressing the Catholic 
viewpoint on the President’s preposed 
legislation—on national health insur- 
ance, Federal aid to education, civil 
rights, housing, etc.? One letter a week, 
after reading and thought, would help 
you to exercise your rights and duties 
as an American citizen. 

Maybe you have enjoyed the weekly 
series of breadcasts, “Here’s to the 
Family.” A brief note to the National 
Broadcasting Company will encourage 
the producers, directors and_partici- 
pants. Your letter of appreciation will 
let the NBC officials know the program 
is popular. 

Have there been any errors in the 
papers or magazines recently regard- 
ing Catholic degma, matters of faith 
or morals? Were the errors due to a 
reporter’s ignorance? A courteous cor- 


rection reveals an alert reader and 
breeds good will. Answer any slurs or 
“slanted” articles with facts. 

Socially, maybe there are some good 
friends or relatives in other cities who 
would appreciate a word about your- 
self and mutual friends. What about 
your friends in the Service? They 
would welcome news from home. Why 
not send them copies of AMERICA? 
Even in Alaska, my husband devours 
every word, so as to be well informed 
on the mind of the Church. 

(Mrs.) Rosemary Hart 
New York, N. Y. 


Note from a booster 
Epitor: I do not think I could do 
satisfactory reference work in our lib- 
rary without your weekly publication, 
America. I, personally, subscribe to it, 
and after reading it from cover to cover 
bring it to the high-scheol library, 
where I am in charge. Time and time 
again the students in using the 
Abridged Reader’s Guide find the only 
indexed reference is to one or more 
issues of America. This has been my 
experience for several years, and re- 
cently at a meeting of the city school 
librarians the same opinion was ex- 
pressed. I wanted you to know how 
much we appreciate AMERICA; and 
what better time to tell you than Catho- 
lic press month? 

Mary Joan SOMMER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tribute from a “Christopher” 
Epiror: Allow me to thank you for the 
intelligently written, up-to-the-minute 
Cathelic news presented in your fine 
weekly. The information is invaluable 
to me, livmg as I do in the South where 
anti-Cathoheism thrives. 

I am a stenographer at an Air Force 
Base and in my contact with the 
soldiers am constantly confronted with 
indifferentism, materialism and pagan- 
ism. You can never know how often I 
quote your articles, and how they help 
me to be a true “Christopher.” 

May God bless you in your work. 

(Muss) Mary E. ParisH 

Address Withheld 


Negroes in Washington 

Eprror: Your article, “Race discrimina- 
tion iz the Capital,” in the January 1, 
1949 issue states: “No Negro can shop 
in a downtown department store.” 

This is not true, as I have seen 
Negroes shopping in the stores. I have 
made several business trips to depart- 
ment stores in Washington, and on a 
recent trip I particularly remember 
seeing a Negro couple shopping in one 
of the leading downtown department 
stores. 

Miss Pautine DEE 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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A MUST for every 
Catholic bookshelf 


Here is a new edition of the well-known Catholic Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, containing up-to-date definitions and interpretations, 





new material, all revised and re-set. 


It is the most contemporary 


and complete work of its kind in print today. An indispensable 


reference for a library shelf. 


IRST published in 1931, this volume has 

become a standard work, and the present 

thorough revision makes it even more sig- 
nificant and useful. The editor has looked primarily 
to present-day practice, teaching and opinion, giv- 
ing definitions in detail and in clear, non-technical 
language. The book is a general work of quick 
reference to terms, words, names and phrases in 
common use in the philosophy, dogmatic and 
moral theology, canon law, liturgy, institutions 
and organizations of the Catholic Church. It con- 


tains a list of the Supreme Pontiffs with their dates, 
the General Calendar of the Catholic Church, a list 
of common ecclesiastical abbreviations, and a list 
of ecclesiastical titles with modes of address. Be- 
cause this book has kept abreast of the times, 
because it contains the latest interpretations, it 
stands in a class by itself as a reference work. 
“We cannot imagine where one might find more 
information, clear and accurate information, than 


. highly satisfactory.”—The Pilot. 


here . . 


A Catholic Dictionary 


Edited by Donald Attwater 


BES BRS RERBRBRERRBREREREReeeees Dessnl edition, revised. To obtain your 
copy of this indispensable boek, send 
in the attached coupon today and your 
copy will be mailed to you. It is a book 
to which you will turn again and again 
and find the most current interpreta- 
tions of words, terms, phrases, etc. The 
price of this invaluable work is only 
$5.00. Send for your copy now. 


At all Bookstores. 
The Macmillan Company 


Gentlemen: Please send me cop(y) (ies) of A 
CATHOLIC DICTIONARY, edited by Donald Attwater, priced 
at $5.00. 


— Charge to my account. ——C.O.D. ——Payment herewith. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 














